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A freight train 500 miles long! 


Imagine a freight train 73,000 cars long — extending over 500 miles in length! 
It would reach all the way from New York to Cleveland or from Chicago to 


Kansas City. S 
That’s what it would take to transport the 4,000,000 tons or more of 


supplies and materials handled by American Cyanamid Company’s traffic 


department each year. Working in close cooperation with the nation’s railroads, 
trucking companies, airlines and steamship companies, Cyanamid’s traffic fo : 
experts seek to insure the safe, dependable delivery of thousands of different AMERICAN yanamid LOMPA\ 
products and materials. And they are responsible for the efficient direction of a 
transportation program that costs over $25,000,000 annually in freight charges. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,™ 
This part of Cyanamid’s operation, in which America’s vast network of 

highly efficient transportation facilities plays such an important role, helps 

scores of chemical-using industries to meet your needs with better products 

at lower cost, 
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“Social security" 


ought to apply to machines 


@ Now, when a man reaches the proper age for ~- 


retirement, social security makes it possible. 


There used to be a retirement plan for machines, 
too—depreciation reserves. But machines cost so 
much more now than when they were bought, 
that there isn’t enough money in the deprecia- 
tion account to replace them. So too-old machines 
are kept at work, producing less for worker, 
owner and national defense than new machines 
could do. Government regulations need modern- 


WARNER \ 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


izing, too—by shortening the time in which a 
machine can be depreciated. 


The sooner a company can depreciate a machine, 
the sooner it will buy a new one, whose increased 
productivity can benefit worker by higher earn- 
ings, company by higher profits and government 
by taxes on those higher profits. 


In addition to the harshness of it, an over-age 
man at work is a menace to fellow workers and 
the community. So is an over-age machine. 





YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 














Fore! Golfer Dwight D. Eisenhower 
stepped up to the first tee... He 
whipped his club a couple of times . . . 
shuffled his feet . . . and took a whis- 
tling cut at the ball For a man 
who’s been missing his regular game for 
almost a year, it was quite a drive. 

It also was something else. 

The Eisenhower golf game demon- 
strated a circumstance Washington had 
come to regard as impossible—that a 
President of the United States could get 
away from the White House for a few 
minutes on his own without the legions 
of reporters, Secret Service men and 
curious spectators who usually follow the 
steps of a Chief Executive. 


Security. The President’s round of golf 
with Gen. Omar Bradley and two other 
friends at his old links—Washington’s 
Burning Tree Club—didn’t even upset 
the routine there . . . Not very much, 
anyway. 

Days before the President showed up, 
Secret Service men had checked on and 
cleared all employes of Burning Tree 

. While the President was on the fair- 
ways, a Secret Service agent stood at 
the entrance to the club driveway to 
make sure nobody got in but members 
and those who had business around the 
place. 

As the game progressed, two other 
Secret Service men walked along the 
fairways ahead of the foursome . . . Others 
stood near the clubhouse. 

But that was all . . . Other golfers paid 
little or no attention . . . It was nothing 
like the throng of spectators that pressed 
against the White House fence on an- 
other afternoon to watch when the Presi- 
dent got out on the south lawn to take a 
few practice swings with his clubs. 

It may be too early in his Administra- 
tion for him to appreciate it . . . But 
Dwight D. Eisenhower had experienced 
something on a golf course he might 
come to regard as almost priceless be- 


HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


for the next four years are over—the 
rare privilege for a President of being 
treated just like anybody else. 


Meeting the press. The~ quiet, re- 
laxed seclusion of Mr. Eisenhower's first 
presidential game of golf was in sharp 
contrast to the hustle and bustle of his 
first presidential press conference a few 
days later. 

Washington reporters crowded into 
the Indian Treaty Room of the old State 
Department building for their first mass 
interview with the new President . . 
Lines of correspondents began forming 
an hour or so before Mr. Eisenhower 
put in an appearance . . . By the time he 
arrived, the room was filled . . . An over- 
flow crowd elbowed for space on a bal- 
cony at the rear of the conference room 
—too far away to ask questions and al- 
most too distant to catch the answers. 


“Thank you, ladies and gentlemen.” 
The setting and the atmosphere were 
familiar to veterans of White House 
press conferences . . . But there the sim- 
ilarity ended Reporters who had 
grown accustomed to the spontaneous, 
often carefree observations of Harry S. 
Truman found they were dealing with a 
different personality . President Ei- 
senhower was not to be stampeded into 
spur-of-the-moment comments on every- 
thing that came to mind. 

The President—not the reporters—was 
in charge from the first word to the last 

. He allotted 30 minutes for the con- 
ference—and devoted nearly 20 of them 
to talking on topics of his own choosing 
(as you'll notice on page 118) .. . Before 
the correspondents could wind things up 
with their traditional closing remark of 
“Thank you, Mr. President,” Dwight 
Eisenhower turned the tables by ex- 


pressing his own thanks to the ladies and * 


gentlemen of the press, announced that 
he had another appointment—and the 
meeting was at an end. 
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Every hour of the day or night, 
Sundays and holidays, the telephone 
stands ready to give wings to your words, 
The cost is small —just a few 


pennies a call. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











COA 


comes 
out ! 


And mighty fast it turns, too—for this power auger can 
gouge out as much as 700 tons of coal per shift! This auger 
is at work in a surface mine—where the seam of coal is 
within reach. Augers are also used underground — with 
scores of other modern laborsaving machines. 


Today nearly 95% of all bituminous coal is mechanically 
cut, and almost 75% is mechanically loaded. Constant re- 
search and a great capital investment have put to work the 
giant machines that have made America’s coal industry the 
most efficient in the world. Here’s sure proof that this 
nation’s coal industry is in capable hands! 

That’s mighty important! As vast as America’s use of 
coal is today—the need tomorrow will be even greater, as 
America’s economy continues to grow. More coal for public 
utilities, and for steel, and for chemicals, and to power the 
making of thousands of products! 


The nation can rely on coal! For coal is the only fuel in 
America with reserves which insure abundant supply for 
centuries to come. And America’s 5,000 coal producers are 
preparing to meet all demands, now and in the future! 


COAL POWERS AMERICA’S PROGRESS 


% Enough coal to fill 450 Empire State Buildings —that’s the 
amount of coal producd last year by America’s mines! 


% 10 times the total weight of every person in the U.$.—that’s 
how much coal was used last year to make America’s steel! 


* America’s use of coal has doubled since 1900 and may well 
double again within the next 25 years! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 


em RIGHT NOW—AND IN THE YEARS AHEAD 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL: 
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Here are answers to some questions you may have in mind: 

U.S. divisions now hold 25 per cent of the line in Korea. Divisions in line 
recently have been 4 out of 7 in Korea. They had been 6. The goal is to get 
down to 2. South Koreans are up to 10 divisions and still growing. 

Korean war, more than ever, seems stagnated. 

Big spring offensives seem improbable, by either side. Air war still is 
localized and probably will stay that way. Amphibious operations, if tried, are 
likely to have limited objectives, not be a drive for a decision. 

Allies of U.S. remain extremely cool to a bigger Korean war. 

















War in Indo-China is stabilized, too. Communists are slipping somewhat. 

China blockade will be by Chinese Nationalists, not U.S. 

Blockade, gradually, will get results. U.S. will co-operate with the 
Chiang Kai-shek Government to discourage trade with Communist China. 

Iran, in the Middle East, is the latest No. l worry. Stalin is very hungry 
for Iran. Odds are, though, that he will not dare to move. 

Berlin may flare up but it also may not. It's about 50-50. 

"Cold war," like the “hot war," seems stabilized, stalemated. 











There'll be some cuts for the U.S. military services. 

Men in service, probably, will be reduced somewhat in numbers. Draft of 
fathers seems improbable. College deferment policy will continue. 

Build-up in Europe may Slow. New bases will be pushed less fast. 

A real effort is to be made to get military spending in hand. 











Military, military aid are down for 47 billions this year, 51.4 next. 

Military, probably, will be held next year close to this year's level of 47 
billions. That's for the year to start next July l. 

Military services survived on the 47 billions. 

The Truman budget called for spending of 74.6 billions in this year, to end 
on June 30, and then for 78.6 for the next year, starting July 1. Arms spending 
accounted for most of the spending rise that Mr. Truman planned. 

Eisenhower's budget, over all, probably will be cut to 72 billions. 

That's for the first Eisenhower budget year, to start in July. It's a 
goal. If met there still would be a deficit but the trend would be set in the 
direction of a budget balance in the following bookkeeping year. 














Jobs in Government are being cut moderately now. 
The White House is cutting a little, to start it. 





Control machinery, being 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


dismantled, releases workers. New hiring is about stopped, temporarily. 

New military projects, for the time being, are blocked. 

The impression given is of an intent to cut. Actual savings, however, to 
date are insignificant compared with total spending. It will take drastic 
action and very firm determination to bring about really big savings. 











Tax cuts, as a result, almost surely will precede a balanced budget. 

Excess-profits tax, very probably, is to die on schedule, July l. 

A special defense tax, talked of as a substitute for excess-profits tax, 
seems improbable. Defense tax would mean a tax rise for most corporations to 
offset the loss of revenue that goes with ending of excess-profits tax. 

Tax cut for individuals, about 10 per cent, will come by January 1 if not 
July 1. Corporation tax, at 52 per cent, probably will not change. 

Tax policy probably will not be set before May or June. Whip hand in 
setting policy lies with those who favor cuts. That's because tax-cuts are 
written into present law and tax increases must be voted if cuts are not to 
occur automatically. Most Congressmen have promised tax cuts for voters. 

A budget balance, at earliest, may come the year to start July 1, 1954. 




















The Eisenhower intent is to make the dollar worth somewhat more. 

Today's dollar, compared with prewar, is worth 52.5 cents. That's in terms 
of what it will buy of things that go into the living-cost index. 

The dollar, before Korea, was a 59-cent dollar. A dollar, in less than 
three years, has lost 6.5 cents in average purchasing power. 

A dollar's worth, gradually, will gain a little. That's the idea. 














If the present line of policy actually is followed through: 

Farmers, relatively, will lose some standing. Inflation helps them. 
Salaried persons will gain some. Retired persons will, too. Wage earners, 
where fully employed, will be gainers. Jobs, however, may not be quite as 
plentiful, and overtime will be less prevalent. 

Businessmen, probably, will be under pressure to cut profit margins. 

A shift away from inflation is not always popular. It isn't being greeted 
by cheers in farming areas at the present time. It may meet strong resistance 
in Congress where the dollar is regarded less as something of a fixed value than 
as a device for underwriting popular projects. 














Inflation, after 13 years, definitely does seem to be tired. 

Price controls, ended, are followed by few price rises. Price declines 
continue in foods. Wage controls, ended, are not followed by a wave of wage 
increases. Materials, no longer rationed in most fields, aren't scarce for the 
most part. Interest rates, on their own, are rising a little but not much. 

Supply and demand, the market place, once again is taking over. That is 
not true altogether in some farm products but, broadly, Eisenhower has turned the 
economy loose from Government controls and all isn't chaos. 

















Business itself is good. It's seldom been better. Business prospect is 
for high-level activity into the second half year and maybe throughout the year. 
It is in 1954 that the Eisenhower policies will meet their real test. 

A business decline, if one comes in 1954, is likely to be moderate. 
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Get more 
dictating machine 
for your money 


When you try the versatile Audograph in your own office, you'll see 
why it has. revolutionized the industry. You’ll know why its sales rise 
has broken all records. Here’s what you'll find: 


Audograph does more. Records dictation, memos, telephone calls, 
large and small meetings . . . on 20-, 30- or 60-minute plastic discs (up 
to 28 typewritten pages). Rugged, vibration-free Audograph operates 
at any angle in car, plane, train. And the discs can be mailed or filed 
—or resurfaced up to 50 times! 


Audograph is easier to use. One-lever control to record or listen back 
... punch keys to mark “End” or “Correction” . . . a large dial to 
“scan” back over the disc .. . many advance features, in a beautifully 
engineered instrument that’s just 914 inches square, and weighs only 
16 pounds. 


Audograph costs less. Lower in first cost than any other leading dic- 


tating machine . . . with little or no maintenance cost. In office after 
office, Audograph has proved it pays for itself in less than a year! 


Gi | _ Get the facts on ELECTRONIC DICTATION ! mR i a 
G THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY t “I i 


The world’s most versatile 
dictating instruments 


AUDOGRAPH* and PHONAUDOGRAPH sales 
and service in 180 U. S. cities. See your Classified 
Telephone Directory under ‘‘Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: 


Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Work.” 





















The 


FULL CONTROL 
method of 
telephone 
dictation 


Easy-to-use telephones connect several dictators 
to a central recording unit. PhonAudograph 
speeds paperwork, saves time and money. 

With Audograph and PhonAudograph, Gray 
offers your firm a completely integrated method 
of cutting dictation costs! 





Please send me your new free Booklet A-2—“How to Talk Yourself Out of Time-Taking 


© Please include PhonAudograph brochure. 
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Westrex Corp, (Western Electric Co. export affili- NAME 
ate) in 35 countries, Audograph and PhonAudo- 
graph are made by the Gray Manufacturing 
Company — established 1891 — originators of the FIRM 
Telephone Pay Station. 
*TRADE MARK U.S. PAT. OFF, 
ADDRESS 
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Washington Whispers 


‘[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Eisenhower Backing for Benson. . . Taft-Byrd Plan For 
Budget Cut . . . Joseph Stalin's Next Move: Iran? 


President Eisenhower is informed that 
war supplies received by Communist 
China by water and those that come 
over the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
are about evenly divided. War sup- 
plies flowing to Communist armies 
from allies of U.S. are far larger 
than Americans realize. 


a 


Chiang Kai-shek, on Formosa, today 
has only half of the weapons that the 
United States had promised to have 
delivered to him a year ago. 


xk * 


Men who go A.W.O.L. from U.S. 
training camps are being flown di- 
rect to Seoul, Korea, for front-line 
service, once they are apprehended. 
Two transports are kept busy feeding 
attempted deserters into combat. 


eo <= 


Some high-ranking U.S. diplomats 
are saying that the time is near when 
President Eisenhower will have to 
crack down on talkative generals. The 
new idea is that all talk about policy 
related to war should come from one 
source and should not indicate con- 
flict within the U.S. Government. 


& 2S 


Sherman Adams, staff chief to the 
President, is in between the President 
and White House Press Secretary, 
James Hagerty, much as in campaign 
days. Hagerty must get answers 
to many questions through Adams, 
rather than from the President. 


ea 


All the gold bars supposed to be 
stored at Fort Knox have been ac- 
counted for. Treasury investigators 
confirm that none of this gold was 
carted off by past officials. 


e 2 & 


George Humphrey, Treasury Secre- 
tary, is sympathetic to the idea of a 
special defense tax of 5 to 10 per cent, 
to be added to regular corporation 


taxes as an offset to the revenue loss 
that will follow an end to the excess- 
profits tax. Leaders in Congress, how- 
ever, seem cool to any plan that would 
increase taxes for any taxpayers. 


xk * 


Senators Robert Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, 
and Harry Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, 
are preparing the way for a plan to 
impose a flat percentage cut on the 
Eisenhower budget, after all the de- 
tailed whacking is done at the White 
House. Idea is that the percentage 
cut would be worked out by depart- 
ment heads under a directive from 
Congress. 


x eh & 


Joseph Dodge, Budget Director, finds 
that 2 billion dollars in foreign aid 
was insisted upon by the White House 
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under President Truman even after 
the Budget Bureau of the past Ad- 
ministration disapproved. Emphasis 
in the past was upon building aid pro- 
grams to maximum size. 


x kek 


Harold Stassen, new dispenser of aid 
to nations abroad, is discovering that 
in Europe the idea is widespread that 
U.S. aid is sort of a boondoggling 
project to avoid depression at home. 
Europeans doubt that the U.S. Con- 
gress will do anything more than talk 
about cutting aid, out of fear of a bus- 
iness setback. 


" tt ke * 

Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agfgricul- 
ture, has the solid backing of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his pronounce- 
ments on farm policy. The White 
House is amused, but not impressed, 
by the insistence of Democrats that 
the President soon will fire Secretary 
Benson. 


xk * 


Three top propagandists in the farm 
field already are at work for the Dem- 
ocratic Party, grinding out attacks 
on the Republican farm policy, de- 
signed to embarrass the party in pow- 
er. They plan to hammer on farm 
policy right up to the elections of 
1954. 


xk * 


India’s Jawaharlal Nehru seems to bt 
working closely with Joseph Stalin to 
try to devise ways to box in the 
United States at the new meeting of 
the United Nations. Nehru’s slap a 
President Eisenhower, thinly veiled in 
his reference to the “military mental- 
ity,” was not lost on U.S. officials. 


x & ® 


If U.S. appraisers are right, Joseph 
Stalin’s next move is being planned 
for Iran, following a breakdown ia 
negotiations to get an oil settlement. 
The Persian Gulf long has been at the 
top of Stalin’s “want”’ list. 
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Over 6 million 
Cooper-Bessemer 
compressor 
horsepower 


NOW IN USE! 


Pulls dollars out 


OU’RE looking at an extreme close-up of an 

engine turbocharger—the kind used‘on big 
Cooper-Bessemer Diesels, Gas-Diesels and gas en- 
gines. Part of the casing has been cut away so that 
you Can see its simple innards. 


The bladed wheel, center, is rotated at high speed 
by the engine’s exhaust. Thus, exhaust heat, normally 
wasted, drives a centrifugal air compressor, fore- 
ground, which supplies the engine with extra ait under 
pressure. It not only permits at least 70% more power 
from the same engine, but it also improves combus- 
tion, cutting fuel consumption as much as 30 per cent! 


The turbocharged gas engine, for example, is an 
exclusive Cooper-Bessemer’ development—for many 


years considered impossible by the engine-building in- _ 


dustry. But right now, in job after job, it is saving users 
thousands of dollars yearly in fuel costs alone! And 


of thin ait 


if that isn’t pulling dollars out of thin air... what is? 


There are many Cooper-Bessemer advancements 
ready to save you money in any kind of heavy-duty 
power application. Better find out about the new 
things being done by one of America’s oldest engine 
builders. The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, and Grove City, Pennsylvania. 





Mount Vernon, Ohio 


/ l 
COOPER-BESSEMER 


Grove City, Pa. 





New York * Chicago * Washing * San Fr © Los Angeles ¢ 

San Diego * Houston * Dallas * Odessa * Pampa * Greggton * 

Seattle * Tulsa ¢ St. Louis * Gloucester * New Orleans ¢ Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd., Halifax, N. S. 


DIESELS +» GAS ENGINES ° GAS-DIESELS « ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS * HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 
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Lonesome Lou, a businessman, was in a strange new 

e city, and feeling mighty homesick, and in need of 
warmth and pity. “I’ve heard it said that Statler’s 
where you really are a guest. And if it’s true, it’s worth 
a try—I’ll put them to the test. 








2 “This Statler room is big and bright—the homiest I’ve 

e seen! It looks like someone’s living room—it’s friendly, 
fresh, and clean. And how I’m looking forward to that 
soft and soothing bed! Here’s luxury and comfort when 
I need them most!” he said. 


























3 And when he took his Statler bath, his doldrums took 

e a powder. He soaked in good hot water, just as snug as 
clams in chowder. “These Statler folks sure compen- 
sate for things a fellow misses—there’s lots of soap, 
and stacks of towels, soft as baby kisses.” 


And later in the dining room, he beamed with pure 

e elation. “Such food! And in such quantity! Each dish 
is a creation! The price is low, and yet I get the best 
of everything, and served in such a manner as to 
satisfy a king! 











5. “If ever ’'m away from home again for overnight, I 

e know I'll stay at Statler! Boy, they really treat you 
right! Just find the heart of town, and folks, you'll find 
the Statler there with as cheerful, friendly service as 
you'll find anywhere!” 
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MASS FLIGHT 
FROM SOVIET RULE 


German Farmers, Businessmen Running for Their Lives 


A Communist reign of terror—that’s behind 
the dash for freedom from East Germany. 

Soviet-zone rulers are in trouble. Food is 
scarce, goods short, trade falling away. The 
Communist system is in a mess. 

Communist solution: Blame the Germans. 


BERLIN 


Germans are running for their lives 
out of East Germany at a rate that al- 
most amounts to a mass flight from Com- 
munism. The flight is from rule by Com- 
munist bosses who offer their system as 
the nearest approach to heaven on earth. 

Soviet-zone officials now are going 
through the motions of tightening their 
borders, but Germans are funneling into 
the Western sectors of Berlin at the rate 
of 34,000 per month. And the rate is 
mounting steadily. 

Why? Fear. In case after case coming 
into interrogations centers, East Ger- 
man refugees come up with the same 
reason for fleeing—fear of imprisonment, 
banishment or worse at the hands of the 
Communist rulers. 

Businessmen tell stories of being 
threatened with indictment for sabotage 
for failing to fill contracts after their sup- 
plies are cut off by Soviet administrators. 
Non-Communist managers of plants are 
being blamed for production failures due 
to faulty planning at the top. Farmers 
are leaving farms that have been in their 
families for generations, rather than risk 
falling short on production quotas. Faced 
with a choice of jail or farm-hand status 
on a collective farm, they are fleeing to 
an uncertain future in the West. 

Young workers are being fired—with 
the alternative of joining the Soviet-zone 
army or escaping West. Workers are de- 
serting by the thousands because of trou- 
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ble with the police for protesting against 
work quotas or for turning out defective 
goods. Jews are running for their lives 
from an anti-Semitic outburst. 

There is some evidence that the Com- 
munists are forcing the wholesale exodus 
as a matter of policy. It removes dis- 
senters without creating local resentments 
that would come with the mass shipment 
of Germans to labor camps in Russia. At 
the same time it dumps thousands of 
refugees into West Berlin—creating new 
problems in an area where problems al- 
ready are acute. 

Talks with scores of refugees show a 
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“WHAT A PIPE OF PEACE!’ 
In East Germany: fear 


Now businessmen, farmers, skilled tech- 
nicians are deserting in droves. Fear of arrest 
for sabotage, banishment to slave labor, is so 
strong they drop everything and run. 

Here is the story of what's going on in East 
Germany, as told by those who escaped. 


new pattern in the Communist squeeze 
now being applied to East Germany. In 
the past, purge victims have simply van- 
ished—usually arrested in the night and 
hauled away without warning. This time 
thousands are being warned in advance 
that arrest is near. It is almost as though 
the Communists were telling them to get 
out before it is too late. 

For example: 

A village mayor—‘I tried to pro- 
tect farmers from excessive production 
quotas. I was arrested and taken before 
an investigating committee. They re- 
leased me, but I had to expect arrest any 
day—so I escaped.” 

A baker—“I was going to be indicted 
because I was systematically ruined and 
couldn’t have paid the penalties for fail- 
ing to fill contracts with government 
stores. A few days ago the mill that used 
to supply me wrote that it couldn't be 
done any more. What could I do? I told 
my wife to leave at once, and I followed 
the next day.” 

A merchant—“I had to go. My 
business was wrecked. Sooner or later, 
all independent producers will be shut 
out.” 

Almost without exception, the people 
streaming out of East Germany believe 
they escaped just in the nick of time to 
avoid Communist concentration camps. 
They have heard that the torture and 
privations in a Communist prison are 
far worse than under the Nazis. They 
flee with only the clothes on their backs 
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REFUGEES FLEE FROM THE EAST... 


..»AND PILE UP IN THE WEST 


—Wide World Photos 


Stalin‘s German “Utopia” is losing 34,000 people every month 


—leaving behind them businesses, farms 
and other property that make up a rich 
haul for the Communists. 

Whatever the reason, the flight out of 
East Germany is very real. To experts in 
the West it reflects increasing pressure 
by Moscow to communize its part of 
Germany. It also reflects a breakdown 
in the Communist system. A serious eco- 
nomic crisis is sweeping the Soviet zone. 
The planned industrial growth is way 
off schedule. The output of civilian goods 
is declining. The whole area is harassed 
by shortages of everything from food to 
machinery. At the same time, trade is 
falling away and export goods are piling 
up, unsold. 








The Communists’ answer to their own 
problems is to tighten down on East 
Germans, all along the line. 

Farms are being collectivized, with the 
result that food production is dropping. 
Farmers by the thousands are deserting 
to the West, rather than stay behind and 
work their family farms for Communist 
bosses. 

Wholesale trade—in private hands until 
now—is being taken over by the Com- 
munist regime. Small private manufac- 
turers are being liquidated. The usual 
method is to warn the owner that he is 
in trouble with the police, then confiscate 
his property in the name of the state 
after he flees. Private ownership of real 
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GERMAN WORKER: ‘PRODUCE OR ELSE’ 
Jail is the only alternative 


estate is to be wiped out starting next 
vear, largely by the same method of con 
fiscation. 

Interviews with refugees of all type 
show that living conditions in East Ger 
many have gone into a decline, after im 
proving slowly from 1948 up to mi¢ 
1952. Prices in the state stores are two 
and three times what they are in Wes 
Berlin. A pair of shoes costs an Eas 
German worker a third of his monthly 
wages. A new shirt costs 12 per cent of 
what he makes per month. 

The wife of a shoe worker of Thuringia 
—just escaped into the West—told ques 
tioners no member of her family of 10 
had been able to afford a new shirt for 
years. Their main diet all week cor 
sisted of cereals with a little milk. One 
a week they managed a Sunday dinne 
treat of bread-crumb dumplings and 
sausage. Potatoes and vegetables wer 
almost unknown to this family. 

Food situation is likely to worsen this 
year because of the flight of East Ger 
man farmers, leaving large areas uncult:- 
vated. Food shipments from Poland are 
declining at a time when an expanded 
Russian Army in the Soviet zone is eat 
ing and stockpiling more and more food. 

The supply of consumer goods is drop- 
ping, even though government-operated 
shops are loaded with poor-quality goods 
that cannot be sold. For example, the 
stores have on their shelves great piles of 
women’s dresses—all of one size and one 
pattern. Only a fraction can be sold. 

Goods made especially for export are 
piling up because other Soviet satellites, 
hard-pressed themselves, have _ been 
forced to reduce their buying in East 
Germany. East German plants are tur 
ing out thousands of typewriters, calc 
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RUSSIAN OFFICERS CONTROL THE FOOD... 


—Sovfoto 


... AND GERMANS. DON’T SEE MUCH OF IT 


Some families virtually live on cereals and a little milk 


lating machines and other office equip- 
ment, but they are unable to find buyers 
in world markets. 

Throughout East Germany there is a 
spreading slowdown. The transportation 
system is in a mess. All new locomotives 
and cars made in the zone are being 
shipped out to Russia. Russian-made 
rails, shipped into the zone, are of such 
low-quality steel that the railroad system 
is harassed by frequent service break- 
downs. 

Under constant Soviet pressure, coal 
production has been boosted above pre- 
war output, but the quality of the coal is 
off sharply. Power production is ham- 
pered by inadequate distribution systems. 
Four fifths of the radio tubes being manu- 
factured turn out faulty because they 
have to be made in ill-equipped wooden 
sheds, rather than modern plants. Tractor 
output is being held up by a shortage of 
carburetors. Farm equipment is so in- 
ferior that it cannot be sold abroad. 

As their troubles grow, Communist 
officials are tightening the squeeze on 


civilians and private businessmen. They . 


come last in all priority lists. For ex- 
ample, this is the line-up for material al- 
locations fixed by the government: 

First priority goes to the German’ 
plants owned by the Soviet Union; 
second, materials that go to Russia 
as war reparations; third, exports to 
Russia; fourth, parts plants working 
on Russian orders; fifth, other ex- 
port industries; sixth, Soviet-zone 
government orders; seventh, pow- 
er and farm-machinery industries; 
eighth, all other enterprises—which 
means private business. Often pri- 
vate retailers receive no new stocks 
for months on end. 
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Although living conditions are bad 
and getting worse, it is not hunger and 
want that drive out the East Germans. 
Among scores interviewed, not one case 
turned up of flight in search of a more 
abundant life. 

Fear. For the most part, Germans are 
running in fear that they will be accused 
of sabotage as defects show up in the 
Communist system. A building-trades of- 
ficial said he fled because construction 
quotas had been set so high they could 
be met only by faulty workmanship. 

“You can’t build houses that way,” he 
said. “But if a wall collapses you'll be 
jailed for sabotage. So what? It’s too 
risky.” 


GERMAN FARM: ‘COLLECTIVIZE OR ELSE’ 


A former executive of a power plant 
said: “Soviet-zone officials ordered con- 
struction of an aluminum plant requiring 
much power. It cannot be done all at 
once. We planners tried our best, but we 
were running into more and more bottle- 
necks—and if we point them out we are 
accused of sabotage.” 

What really is happening is that the 
Soviet-zone bosses, caught in an eco- 
nomic crisis, are engaged in a gigantic 
hunt for anti-Communist scapegoats. The 
result is driving out efficient farmers, 
technicians, traders and industrialists at 
a time when they are needed most to 
pull Soviet Germany back from the 
brink of economic collapse. 
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Flight is a frequent answer 
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High Cost of Korea—It Now Ranks as One of America’s Big Wars 


For U. S. 


Duration of War 
Men mobilized (c: pect) 
Total casualties 
Bombs dropped 
Aircraft ammunition fired 
Aircraft rockets fired 
Dollar cost 
Veterans (at peck periods) 





1 year, 7 mos., 5 days 


World War | 


under 4,000,000 
364,800 


31 billion 
4,566,000 


World War Il 


3 years, 8 mos., 7 days 
12,300,000 
1,096,993 
604,000 tons* 
253,000,000 rounds* 
219,000 rockets* 
341 billion 


15,428,000 
*Pacific phase of World War 1! only 


Korean War to date 


2 years, 8 mos. 
3,600,000 
130,093 
438,000 tons 
221,000,000 rounds 
563,000 rockets 
20 billion 
1,483,000 








Photo: Defense Dept. 


\ MERICANS ARE TOLD over and over 
A again by their Allies that they must 
get accustomed to “little wars” like the 
one in Korea. 

“We have fought them for over 100 
years,” the British say. 

“Now that you're grown up and try- 
ing to be a leader in the world, you 
have to expect to do some fighting,” 
others keep saying. 

The idea is: Why all the excitement 
in the United States about a little war? 
Why the pressure to cut down on ship- 
ments of war materials to Communist 
China? Why the talk of blockade, of 
offensives, of trying to get a decision? 

A glance at a few figures suggests 
that America’s allies may be doing some 
pipe dreaming when they class Korea 
with police actions they have engaged 
in from time to time. War in Korea, for 
the United States, is a big-time affair. 

Veterans of the Korean-war period, 
entitled to veterans’ benefits, now num- 
ber 1.5 million. Bombs dropped by U. S. 
planes in 2 years and 8 months of this 
war are approaching the tonnage of 
bombs dropped in the entire 3 years and 
8 months of the Pacific war against Japan. 

Casualties in Korea, now exceeding 
130,000, are more than a third of the 
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total U.S. casualties in World War I. 
Americans mobilized now number close 
to the total of World War I. 

Dollar cost to U.S. taxpayers of one 
“little” war in Korea exceeds 20 billions. 
This is strictly the direct cost in Korea 
itself. Indirect costs resulting primarily 
from war in Korea are much greater. 

How anyone can figure a “little war” 
description out of the Korean war is a 
mystery to American military men trying 
to do something about that war. 

At least 2 million men, on the two 
sides, are engaged in Korea. Total casual- 
ties, Chinese and North Korean included, 
far exceed 1 million. The tonnage of 
bombs dropped by American aircraft in 
Korea exceeds two thirds of that dropped 
on Germany in World War II. 

Everything is on a big-war scale. 

U.S. ships in the Korean war have 
fired nearly 4 million rounds of ammu- 
nition, ranging in size from 16-inch down 
to small-arms fire. 

The United States, since war started, 
has shipped 13.6 million tons of gaso- 
line and oil to the war area. Other types 
of supplies shipped by sea total 21.5 
million tons. U.S. Navy ships have 
hauled 1.2 million passengers to the 
area, and thousands have gone by air. 
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To date, 23,000 American boys have 
lost their lives, and 13,000 are listed 
as missing. The United States has lost 
more than 1,200 airplanes. Supplies are 
being used up at a rate of about a mil 
lion tons a month. 

That’s the way the Korean war looks 
to people in the United States. Else 
where, among people of the Allied na 
tions, it looks quite different. 

It is this country, among the United 
Nations powers, that is bearing the brunt 
of the war. In all the U.N. forces in 
Korea, seven out of every 10 are Amet- 
cans. U.N. forces do not include South 
Koreans. 

For every casualty—killed or wounded 
—that has been suffered in Korea by all 
the other U.N. countries combined, the 
United States has suffered 10. 

As for the cost in money and equip- 
ment, the burden of war in Korea is 
even more one-sided. The United States 
is equipping not only its own troops, but 
also those of South Korea, and is pro 
viding much of the equipment used by 
the other U.N. forces fighting in Korea 

Whether Korea is a big war or a little 
war depends upon whose yardstick you 
use in measuring it. To Americans, Ko 
rea is no little police action. 
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U.S. SINKS BILLIONS IN BASES 


Korea Gets Only 1 Defense Dollar in 7 


Here's a look at how big U. S. 
military build-up really is: 

Only one defense dollar in 
seven is being spent on war in 
Korea. Balance goes to preparing 
for wars not yet being fought. 

Bases abroad, spotted every- 
where, take 1.5 million men to 
operate. There are close to 200 
bases overseas. 

GI's are to be found in almost 
every country of the world. 


Military forces of the U.S. today 
are scattered to the four corners of the 
earth. Youths, drafted from their 
homes, are fighting a war in far-off 
Korea. They're in Europe in even 
bigger numbers, helping to guard that 
area. They're in Africa, in the Middle 
East, sitting on islands in many oceans. 

American military installations, on the 
basis of published reports, are being 
maintained at 109 spots around the 
world, outside of continental United 
States. The number of overseas estab- 
lishments, actually, is nearer 200, when 
secret military projects are included. 

Nearly 1.5 million American youths 
in uniform are serving today in foreign 





BUILDING BASES IN 


lands, with only a third of that number 
engaged in the Korean war. 

This whole situation is beginning to 
get the attention of Congress. A Senate 
subcommittee, in a new report on over- 
seas bases, is questioning the need for 
spotting big, fully manned installations 
around the world. The issue also is start- 
ing to attract some attention from the 
Eisenhower Administration. Officials are 
re-examining this country’s defense plans 
to see if military forces really need to be 
so huge and scattered that barely one 
dollar in seven is going for the war in 
Korea. 

Europe, including Great Britain, is 
getting the bulk of defense money spent 
outside continental United States. In this 
area, the U.S. is building its biggest con- 
centration of overseas bases and other 
installations, dozens of them in each of 
the larger countries. Nearly half a million 
Americans are on duty in Europe, in 
land, air and sea forces—ordered there 
for an indefinite period. 

You get something of an idea of the 
scope of American military commitments 
by glancing at the map on pages 16 and 
bt A 


Here you see where the nonsecret 
American bases and installations are lo- 
cated. There are air bases, naval bases, 
Army bases, huge “base complexes,” 
small headquarters facilities, leased air- 
fields, installations ranging from small 
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cities to island outposts. The secret bases, 
of course, cannot be shown. Also not 
shown are U.S. military missions and ad- 
visory groups, some of them involving 
up to 1,500 Americans in uniform, now 
operating in 34 different countries from 
Turkey to Formosa. 

The American people, their eyes on 
Korea, often fail to realize how widely 
scattered their involvements have be- 
come and how much their sons are 
seeing of the world. Nearly every 
country in the free world now has Ameri- 
cans in uniform stationed in it some- 
where. 

In the Far North, for example, most 
Americans now have heard of their new 
Air Force base at Thule, Greenland, but 
few realize that it is costing a quarter of 
a billion dollars and requires a staff of 
more than 1,000 men. Fewer still know 
that the U.S. is maintaining two other 
bases in Greenland, at Sondre Strom 
Fjord and Narsarssuak. 

There are Americans up north, too, in 
Iceland to guard the Keflavik Air Base 
there, even though Iceland has raised no 
defense forces of its own. Other GI's 
stand guard at Goose Bay, Labrador. 
Hundreds are stationed at four U.S. 
bases in Newfoundland. And thousands 
man a network of Air Force and Navy 
bases in Alaska. 

In Britain, tens of thousands of Amer- 
icans in uniform are serving Overseas in 
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FROZEN GREENLAND AND IN SUNNY NORTH AFRICA 


American uniforms are familiar in many an isolated outpest 
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order to man 21 major air bases built 
with U.S. dollars and fitted with U.S. 
equipment. In addition to the protection 
afforded, Britain gets an estimated 100 
million dollars a year in the form of 
spending by this group of exiled Ameri- 
cans. 

On the continent of Europe, American 
soldiers and airmen by the hundreds of 
thousands help guard this country’s Eu- 
ropean allies. There are 35 U.S. military 
installations, 8 of them major air bases, 
in France alone. In Germany, there are 
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even more, including 12 major air bases 
and a number of big, permanent-type 
Army camps. Together they contain 
more U.S. troops than are involved in a 
major war in Korea. 

Americans in Europe, in fact, have 
more than doubled in number in the 
past 30 months. There are five divisions 
of U.S. Army troops. There are hun- 
dreds of American jet fighter planes, 
with their crews, plus dozens of big 
bomber units. There is a major U.S. 
fleet in the Mediterranean, with a head- 


quarters installation at Naples. There 
are other groups of Americans in 
Trieste, in Yugoslavia, in Greece, stand- 
ing guard or advising on military mat 
ters. 

In North Africa, it’s pretty much the 
same story. Five huge air bases are built 
or building in French Morocco, with U. S. 
dollars and U.S. equipment, but under 
an agreement whereby they will be do- 
nated without cost to the French if and 
when the present emergency ends. There 
is a large U.S. Navy air base at Port 
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Lyautey, north of Casablanca, and a 
major Air Force station near Tripoli. U.S. 
Army troops are in Africa, too, in Algeria 
and Libya. In all, there are well over 
10,000 Americans in uniform in North 
Africa at this time, with many more 
due to arrive when all planned bases are 
completed. 

U.S. uniforms appear in the Middle 
East, too. There is a big U.S. bomber 
base at Dhahran in Saudi Arabia, with 
Army as well as Air Force men stationed 
there. More than 1,000 Americans in 
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uniform are in Turkey, assisting in that 
country’s defense effort. There are even 
GI's in Iran. 

But Americans are stationed not only 
at these potential hot spots. Many thou- 
sands are on isolated islands. Airmen 
maintain Lajes Field in the Azores, and 
Kindley Air Force Base in Bermuda. 
U.S. sailors in large numbers are based 
permanently on Trinidad, at Guanta- 
namo Bay, in Cuba, in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, and elsewhere in the Caribbean. 
American soldiers, sailors and airmen all 
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fight the heat at installations around the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

Across the Pacific, most of the well- 
known island bases of World War II 
again are fully manned by American 
youths. Pearl Harbor is bustling with 
activity. So is nearby Hickam Field. 
Johnston Island is a major Air Force base 
now. There are active installations, 
manned by more thousands of young 
Americans, on Midway, Wake, Kwaja- 
lein, Guam, Saipan, and Iwo Jima. And 
there are less famous island bases oper- 
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SEA BASE AT PEARL HARBOR 
... they all take men—and dollars 
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ating now in the Aleutians, at Adak 
Cape, Shemya, Thornbrough and Cold 
Bay. 

In the Far East, there are about 
half as many Americans stationed on 
bases or fleets outside of Korea as there 
are engaged in that full-scale war. Hun. 
dreds still are based at Clark Field nea 
Manila, even though the Philippines now 
is an independent country with its ow, 
armed forces. More tens of thousands of 
Americans are in Japan, despite an end to 
the occupation there. Air bases, par. 
ticularly, are being increased in number 
in Japan, with 11 major bases now being 
manned by U.S. airmen. That’s all ip 
addition to the huge U.S. bomber base 
on Okinawa. 

War in Korea involves about 450,000 
Americans, or several times the number 
of all other U.N. troops combined. The 
plan is gradually to replace front-line 
U.S. units with South Korean troops, 
but the prospect still is for only a slight 
reduction in the number of Americans 
based in Korea and needed to provide 
support for the fighting troops. There is 
no planned reduction in U.S. air and 
sea units at all. The cost of maintain- 
ing these youths in Korea and of furnish- 
ing supplies and equipment for war in 
that area, too, shows no reduction in 
sight from the current rate of about 7 
billion dollars a year. That prospect is 
being accepted by U.S. defense of- 
ficials. : 

But the cost of maintaining Ameri- 
can forces elsewhere around the world 
is turning out to be even higher, in 
dollars and in man power, than the 
cost of running this major war. Cost 
of the bases themselves is running high 
in the billions—military officials will not 
even guess publicly how many billions. 
And the cost of maintaining about a 
million men overseas, in bases; installa- 
tions, camps and fleets outside of Korea, 
adds up to an annual bill of more than 
4.5 billion dollars for their pay, sub 
sistence and personal equipment alone 
Then more billions are involved in equip. 
ment and supplies for the bases—aircraft, 
tanks, guns, vehicles, ammunition, fuel, 
radar, communications and weapons. 

That is the reason, in a nutshell, why 
this country’s vast and growing network 
of military bases and installations over 
seas is starting to get careful attention 
both by Congress and the new Adminis- 
tration. People are asking why U.S. 
needs 280 of these installations at home 
and still requires nearly 200 more scat- 
tered around the world, manned by 4 
million American youths—when Allies 
with a far greater population are getting 
the primary protection and doing far less 
to help. Many GI’s, stuck for two years 
on a far-off overseas base, would like 
to know, too. 
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these 3%-million families have buy on their minds 


F THE 3 biggest man-woman magazines, Why not give your ads the advantage of this 
Better Homes & Gardens is the only BUY-eager audience? Here are the millions 
one that gives you millions of families who that count at the sales counters. 
are screened for their BUY-mindedness. 


Every page in every issue of BH&G gives its 


readers ideas to act on—practical ideas to BH+G BUYo.0sIcar BRIEFS 
help make their home life pleasanter, richer, In 1952— Another new high for BH&G in newsstand sales, 


more enjoyable. And BH&G readers are ever More dollars of advertising, more lines of advertising and , 
i . more pages of advertising were placed in BH&G in 1952 
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IN BRITAIN, DRAFT BEFORE COLLEGE 


But Students Can Pick Own Time to Serve 


What should come first—col- 
lege or the draft? Here’s a report 
on the way Britain handles it. 

Tendency there has been to 
sign up, get military service out 
of the way before finishing 
school. In U. S. school comes first. 

British mood is changing now, 
though. Trend is away from pre- 
college conscription, coming clos- 
er to U. S. system. 


LONDON 


In Britain, until recently, youths 
planning a college education have 
tended to get their two years of mili- 
tary service over with before going to 
college. 

This is in contrast with the situation 
in the United States where all em- 
phasis is upon completing an education 
before entering military service. 

The British now are beginning to veer 
around somewhat to the American prac- 
tice. In the U.S., however, it appears 
that college training for youths, before 
military service, is beginning to be 
viewed as a draft escape. 

Educators differ about the advantages 
and disadvantages of each approach. 

There was a view among British edu- 
cators that a youth who went straight 
from secondary school into military serv- 
ice, before going to college, matured a 
good deal and made a better student 
when he got out of service. He then 
could go directly from college into the 
professions or business without a military 
interruption that probably caused him 
to forget much of his schooling. 

The American approach has been dif- 
ferent. In the U.S., both draft officials 
and college authorities have feared that 
military service before college would 
have two unfortunate results. 

It would, if applied to all prospective 
college students at any one time, leave 
the country short of newly trained en- 
gineers and scientists four or five years 
later. A draft of all potentially new stu- 
dents in 1953, that is, would mean no 
engineers or atomic scientists graduat- 
ing from American colleges in 1957 or 
1958. Defense officials and industry 
view such a prospect with alarm. 

The second unfortunate result of uni- 


versal military service before college 
would be to leave schools without any 
entering students, except women and 
4-Fs, for two years. College authorities 
have always viewed that with alarm. 

In Britain, opinion among educators 
is divided. An Oxford professor has con- 
cluded that it’s better for college stu- 
dents to do their military service before 
entering college. He has reached that 
conclusion after canvassing personnel 
experts in both business and govern- 
ment. Most of them preferred men com- 
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SERVICE IN BRITAIN’S ARMY 
... before or after college? 


ing directly from college, with their mili- 
tary service completed before entering 
college, rather than between college and 
a career. 

A professor at Cambridge University, 
however, said he first thought as the 
Oxford professor did, but has lately 
changed his mind. He studied a random 
sample of seven college youths and 
found that while two of them seemed to 
gain by army service before college, 
two others definitely suffered from it. 
The remaining three were not much 
affected. On net, he thinks military 
service does more harm than good to 
untrained minds. He advises complet- 
ing college first. 

A telephone poll of British educators 


revealed a slight preference for letting 


young men finish college before going 
into the army. Two years, some educators 


said, is too long an interruption for a 
youthful student. Especially for stu. 
dents preparing for the professions, it’s 
difficult after a two-year interruption to 
buckle down to a long grind and hard 
examinations. 

Probably the majority of British edu. 
cators prefer to judge each case on its 
merits. They advise the entering stu 
dent to talk the problem over with the 
college before deciding. The decision- 
military service first, or college _first- 
may depend on the student’s personality 
and the college course he’s to take. For 
some, military service first may be wisest; 
for others, college. 

Changing. Early. in the postwar pe 
riod most British youths got their mili- 
tary service out of the way before enter- 
ing college. In part this was because the 
colleges were so packed with World 
War II veterans that the 18-year-olds had 
little choice. But now there is a growing 
tendency to finish college before enter- 
ing the army. About half of those quali 
fied for college get deferments, and the 
proportion this year may rise still higher. 

Among noncollege youths in Britain, 
as well, the tendency is to put training 
ahead of the draft. In some occupations 
—coal mining, merchant marine, some 
kinds of farming—British youths are ex 
empted from military service altogether. 
In defense industries, and also in trades 
with apprentice systems, deferments are 
easy to get. An 18-year-old in training 
as a bricklayer or a tailor has no trouble 
getting a deferment. The labor unions 
have seen to that. 

What may be a basic difference be- 
tween British and American attitudes on 
drafting college students is summarized 
by a British official this way: 

“Conscription, at best, is an interfer 
ence with the liberty of the individual. 
We take the position that it is of the most 
vital importance that the freedom of 
choice of the boy (as to the sequence of 
university attendance) should be mait- 
tained in all circumstances.” 

Another difference is that in Britain 
there are not many college students to 
be deferred. The total of male college 
students in Britain is about 66,000 com- 
pared with 1,387,094 in the United 
States. Thus, 21 times as many boys 0 
to college in America as in Britain. 

In Britain, as a result, it’s all right 
with the authorities if young men pos 
pone military service until after college. 
And now the trend is that way. 
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IF YOU PAY TAXES 


take a look through this wall 


If you pay taxes, you’re investing in a school— 
somewhere. Here’s a school that’s designed for 
maximum dividends from study hours. It makes the 
most of abundant natural daylight with Daylight 
Walls. Notice how the windows reach from sill to 
ceiling to let daylight flow in freely. This also 
creates a feeling of spaciousness that children ap- 
preciate. A Daylight Wall ends that ‘“‘cooped-up” 
feeling. It brings the view into the room and ex- 
tends the room into the world beyond. 

This wall is Thermopane* insulating glass. That 
means another dividend for taxpayers—a big sav- 
ing each year in heating costs. For details of why 


Thermopane insulating glass is widely 
and successfully used. Thermopane with | 
16" of dry air hermetically sealed be- 
tween two panes has twice the insulat- 
Two Panes of Glass ing value of single glass. This minimizes | 
chilliness, drafts and heat loss at win- 
Blanket of dry air dows in winter. Thermopane cuts air- 
| 


THERMOPANE QUICK FACTS 


insulates window costs by reducing the 

amount of heat entering during summer. 

\ Gondermetic (metal: It cuts out 44% more noise than single 

to-glass) Seal * keeps glass. Write for Thermopane literature. 

air dry and clean Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
————_ 4823 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. | 
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Thermopane is recommended, see the quick facts be- 
low. If you have anything to do with school design, 
you will enjoy reading the newest, authoritative 
publication on school daylighting, How to Get, 
Nature-Quality Light for School Children. You can 
obtain a free copy from Libbey Owens: Ford Glass 
Co., 4823 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 

If you are planning any type of building, you can 
learn a lesson from the wall of this school. When you 
wall out weather, why wall out light, sunshine and 
view? A wall of glass requires no interior finishing. 
It is economical but above all—it’s a joy to live 
with—in any building. 


RERGUSS) THERMOPANE + PLATE GLASS - WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


- ++ THAT DON’T OBSCURE VISION 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* + Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glass 


Tuf-flex Doors Safety Glass E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass Fiber-Glass 








==with SENATOR H. A. SMITH: 


Chairman, Senate Labor Committee 


NEW APPROACH TO LABOR LAW 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Do unions have anything to 
fear from a Republican Administration? Will em- 
ployers call the turn on changes in the Taft- 
Hartley Act? What is the outlook for an agree- 
ment in Congress? 

Answers on these and other questions are given 
here by Senator H. Alexander Smith, of New 
Jersey, Republican, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. Senator 
Smith was invited by editors of U.S. News & 
World Report to their conference room for the 
interview that follows. 








SENATOR H. ALEXANDER SMITH was born in 
New York, studied at Princeton and Colum- 
bia universities, practiced law in Colorado be- 
fore returning to New Jersey to the faculty of 
Princeton. 

In 1932, Mr. Smith turned to the practice of law 
in New York City, was elected to the Senate in 
1944 to fill an unexpired term, was re-elected in 
1946 and 1952. Besides heading the Labor Com- 
mittee, Senator Smith is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, specializing in Far 
Eastern problems. 








Q You've got quite a job, Senator, as chairman of 
the Senate Labor Committee—When do your hearings 
start? 

A We are planning not to start our hearings before 
the first week in March. It may be even a little later 
than that. 

Q Do you think a new approach can be made to the 
revision of labor legislation? 

A I have thought so, and I have started on a differ- 
ent basis than we’ve started in the past. 

Q How different? 

A In the past we have started with hearings being 
held on proposals made by interested parties without 
preliminary discussions. I’ve taken the other tack. 
I’ve suggested to the Committee that we don’t start 
our hearings in the Senate, for the present at least, 
until we have had a chance to talk to some of the labor 
leaders and management representatives. With that 
idea in view, I’ve already met with George Meany, 
president of the AFL. He had with him Albert Woll, 
counsel of the AFL. I have met with Walter Reuther, 
president, and James Carey, secretary, of the CIO; 
with John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, and, of course, I have many talks with Sec- 
retary of Labor Martin Durkin. 

Q What was the nature of the talks? 

A To see whether we couldn’t accomplish this sort 
of an objective: To try and get them together with 
certain management people I want to bring into the 
picture and have them see if we can take the present 
legislation, the Taft-Hartley Act, and first determine 
the areas of agreement. 

My feeling is that we have in the past gone at it the 
wrong way. We started throwing things around and 
disagreeing before we really got our fundamental 
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areas of agreement laid down. Now, we can find the 
areas of agreement, find the areas where both sides 
agree amendments should be made—mostly in the 
machinery of the National Labor Relations Board, 
and that sort of thing. 

Q In other words, the areas of disagreement would 
be agreed upon, too, is that it? 

A I am getting to that. First, the areas of agree- 
ment would be agreed to—and then go to the areas 
which we find from our experience’ that the Taft- 
Hartley Act has not worked too well. Out of those 
experiences we could agree upon certain amendments, 
similar, for example, to the amendments Senator Taft 
introduced recently. He didn’t intend to put in contro- 
versial amendments, he thought he was putting in 
amendments the other day which were pretty well 
agreed to by both sides. Some of those were sug- 
gested to us in 1949 by the labor leaders themselves. 
Then, finally, having done that, we would begin to 
put to one side for special consideration the areas of 
real disagreement. There we would have to have fur- 
ther conferences and discussions and I hope arrive 
at some kind of compromise to cover those. 

I would say the most important things in those 
areas are the question of nation-wide bargaining, the 
question of “closed shop,” which has always been 
controversial, and then emergency strikes. 

I think most of the big areas of disagreement can 
be summed up in that way. 

I talked recently to a friend of mine, a business- 
man. He has a different approach. His thought was 
that we ought to apply the Antitrust Act to labor as 
well as management, so that there could not be any 
monopolies either of labor or of industry. 

Q That would bring a lot of controversy? 
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Agreement First, Then Legislation ... Major Problems: 


Nation-Wide Bargaining, ‘Closed Shop,’ Emergency Strikes 


A Yes, that would bring a lot of controversy. 

Q Is there any interest in that approach? 

A There is interest on the part of management; 
labor, of course, would probably be opposed. 

Q What has been the reception of your general ap- 
proach? 

A As far as the labor leaders and industrialists are 
concerned, they have generally agreed when I tried to 
emphasize that this is a problem between manage- 
ment and labor. We, in Government, should keep out 
of the relations between employer and employe unless 
any given situation threatens the health or safety of 
the people. If we are threatened with “emergency” 
strikes where the health or safety of the people or .pro- 
duction for our boys in Korea are involved, then the 
Government has a clear obligation to intervene. Un- 
der such circumstances the Government must come in 
and have a hand in continuing production. Outside 
of such emergencies, however, I would be in favor of 
reducing the regulations governing collective bar- 
gaining. 

Q The Government should act as the umpire rather 
than the judge? 

A It wouldn’t even. act as the umpire in the area 
where they are working out the formulas for their 
bargaining. It seems to me there the two parties 
ought to sit down without interference by anybody, 
unless the dispute gets to the place where it interferes 
with the health or safety of the people. 


Government Role in Strikes 

Q Senator, on your general principle that the Gov- 
ernment must step in when the health or safety of the 
people are involved—is there general agreement on 
that, among all parties? 

A I think everybody would agree—take an extreme 
case, such as the boys fighting in Korea and a shut- 
down, for example, in steel which affects the manu- 
facture and delivery of tanks and so on, to Korea—I 
think all would agree that the Government has a part 
to play in it. Now when I say “stepping in,” I don’t 
think it is necessary to “step in” in the way of seizure. 

The big question on that is, assuming we say, “Here 
is an area of a nation-wide strike which is definitely 
threatening the safety or health of the people or 
threatening our operation in Korea. What can the 
Government do then?” Both sides agree that bargain- 
ing should be continued up to the very breaking point, 
and then the question is, “What do you do when the 
breaking point comes?” 

And I’ve had suggestions both from labor and man- 
agement that we ought to have alternatives for the 
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Government to use—when I say “the Government,” 
probably the President, or it might be thrown into the 
hands of Congress—alternatives where neither side 
knows what the next step will be. If either party 
knows what the next step is going to be and he thinks 
that next step will be to his advantage, he won’t bar- 
gain. Both sides agree that every inducement should 
be made to continue bargaining. All seem agreed that 
if there is doubt as to what will happen if bargaining 
fails—then there is a better chance that real bargain- 
ing will continue. 

Q If they think the Government will take over, 
their tendency is to let it go to the Government, 
isn’t it? 

A Decidedly. I certainly wouldn’t have the end of 
the road the Government taking over. It might be one 
of many alternatives that we might authorize the 
President to take. 


More Compulsory Arbitration? 

Q What would be other alternatives? 

A The suggestions include seizure and Government 
operation without any benefit to either side. I see 
grave dangers in this. Another suggestion is compul- 
sory arbitration, but both sides object to this if they 
can avoid it. My own feeling is that we haven’t ex- 
plored compulsory arbitration far enough as a last 
resort in a national emergency. In our other disputes, 
reviewing the history of our Anglo-Saxon law, we 
started with the principle of self-help; let the con- 
testants slug it out. Then we found that this self-help 
procedure led to breaching of the peace, so our fore- 
fathers finally said, ‘““That won’t do, we’ve got to do 
something else. We’ve got to set up law courts to take 
care of disputes. We must find out through impartial 
courts what is right and not who is physically the 
strongest.” 

This obviously was a form of compulsory arbitra- 
tion in disputes. That has been the agreed procedure 
in the history of law. The equivalent of a court in this 
field of compulsory arbitration could be an impartial 


* mediation board. 


Labor has always objected to compulsory arbitra- 
tion on the grounds that if the workers were com- 
pelled to accept the award of an arbitral tribunal or 
a court it would virtually be slave labor—it would 
compel the workers to work against their will—and we 
all dislike that expression, “slave labor.” And, of 
course, looking at it in that way, the argument is 
impressive. 

But on the other hand it has always seemed to me 

(Continued on next page) 













we ought to explore much more fully that whole ques- 
tion of compulsory arbitration as one of the alterna- 
tives the President might be authorized to use in case 
of a central deadlock. 

Another alternative that has been suggested is for 
the President to refer the whole matter to Congress 
when a deadlock occurs. This might be an incentive 
to both parties to continue bargaining, because Con- 
gress is unpredictable. 

Q Reuther proposed that the other day, didn’t he? 

A I talked to Walter Reuther about this and we ex- 
plored the possibility that if we could invent a formula 
whereby there might be any number of legally author- 
ized alternatives and neither side knew which the 
President might select, you would put the spotlight on 
the importance of continuing the bargaining, which 
is the big objective. 

Q You also have the injunction— 

A The injunction is another thing which is a big 
source of controversy. I examined the speeches of our 
candidates in the recent campaign and, while we still 
supported the injunction on the Republican side where 
it was necessary in-cases of emergency disputes, 
Mr. Stevenson, as you will recall, urged that the Taft- 
Hartley Act and especially the injunction provisions 
be repeated. But he suggested that in emergency cases 
we could get “cease and desist” orders. 

I am a lawyer by training and I’ve looked in the 
books and I’ve asked my lawyer friends the difference 
between injunctions and “cease and desist” orders. 
The only difference any of us can find is in the name. 
Both remedies are exactly the same in their effect on 
the parties and in their effect on putting an end to the 
work stoppage. That is just a play of words. It seems 
reasonable that while we are trying to settle the dis- 
pute there should be some sort of court proceeding to 
continue the work and maintain the production at 
least until the parties have bargained to the end of 
the road. 

This is the big, $64 question and the largest in the 
public mind—this emergency strike situation. 


New Name for ‘Injunction’ Wanted 

Q Isn't there something to be said for changing the 
name from “injunction” to something else—to make 
it a little more palatable? 

A I haven’t the slightest objection. The thing that 
the public doesn’t realize is that the old pre-Norris- 
La Guardia Act kind of injunction does not exist un- 
der present legislation. The present law simply pro- 
vides for emergency situations where only the Presi- 
dent of the United States or the Counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board can apply to the courts 
for an injunction. Nobody else can get it—no private 
concern can get it, no corporation can get it. 

Q It used to be ‘nat the corporation could get it— 
A They could go in and get it on the ground that 
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their property was damaged. And that’s where the row 
was. The injunction under the present act shouldn’t 
be offensive to labor except in name. The name is the 
trouble, and labor leaders feel they closed that old 
unfortunate chapter by the Norris-La Guardia Act, 
which, by the way, was passed in Hoover’s Admin- 
istration. We Republicans can point to that Act with 
pride. We did get rid of the old abusive type of in- 
junction. We should have gotten rid of it. 

Q So you better get a “cease and desist” term in 
there? 

A Well, if we can get a “cease and desist” I have no 
objection. I am not concerned with names if we can 
get something that can do what apparently all parties 
agree should be done. Limit any “cease and desist” or 
“injunction” to the Chief Executive or the Counsel 
for the NLRB, or the Attorney General perhaps, to 
preserve the peace, you might say, while the bargain- 
ing continues. 


Aim—Keep Government Out 

Q You mentioned three approaches—are there oth- 
ers? You included seizures, didn’t you? 

A I included seizure as one of the possibilities al- 
though personally I have great difficulty in finding 
any argument to justify seizure and operation by 
Government. I am aiming to keep the Government 
out of the situation as far as possible. 

Q Then it becomes a contest between the endurance 
of the public and the endurance of the labor union, 
doesn’t it? 

A No. I’ve suggested various alternatives to avoid 
these strikes, including the possibility of compulsory 
arbitration in case of an absolute deadlock. 

Q You would have three or four alternatives, not 
just one? 

A That’s the point I’m making. If the parties real- 
ized that one of a number of things might be done— 
possibly refer it to Congress—we might review the 
bargaining because then nobody would know what 
was going to come and neither side would feel they 
were going to get the advantage. 

Q The trouble there is that Congress might not be 
in session and it takes an awful long time to get legis- 
lation through. 

A Yes. 

Q All the elements of delay are in there. And the 
labor union would know those elements and take ad- 
vantage of them to force the employer to yield. 

A That might be the difficulty. 

Q Reuther mentioned the other day that they would 
favor putting it into Congress. 

A I talked with him at some length. He came to 
see me and we had a good talk. There is no doubt that 
the labor men I have talked to are trying to find a 
sound answer to those problems; having in mind, of 
course, the conviction they hold in favor of their side 
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of the case. I don’t want them to start in with hear- 
ings where each side is merely trying to strengthen its 
physical position by legislation that makes it more 
able to win the battle when the battle comes. 

I don’t like to think that the Government’s role is 
merely to equalize the weapons on both sides and 
then say, “Go to it: slug it out.” I’m trying to think in 
terms of helping to create an atmosphere where there 
is a better feeling and the desire for greater production 
and the parties’ getting together, rather than thinking 
in terms of the differences. As a matter of fact, we 
dramatize the strikes. I wonder after all, taking the 
country as a whole, whether the labor situation is as 
bad as it is sometimes painted or as bad as the pub- 
licity it gets when some cases come out like the steel 
strike. 

Q Of course, the big strikes get spectacular play. 
They are the very important things— 

A Yes. This whole question of nation-wide bargain- 
ing has given us a great deal of concern. I’ve talked 
about it to Senator Taft at length and neither one of 
us is convinced that we could adopt a formula which 
would effectively prevent nation-wide bargaining. 

Q Because if you prevented nation-wide negotia- 
tion you would simply have a series of company-by- 
company negotiations which would tie it up infinitely 
longer, wouldn't it? 

A It might have the same effect in the long run. I 
like this more co-operative approach to these prob- 
lems and thus far in talking with labor leaders and 
then talking with management— 

Q Who are the management men you've talked to? 

A I’ve talked to some people in steel, Ben Moreell, 
chairman of the board of Jones & Laughlin, and I’ve 
been talking, of course, to Secretary Durkin about 
this and have been working very closely with him. 
He was planning a conference between these labor 
leaders and a group of managément, six on each 
side, to see if they can agree on the fundamental 
amendments to the Act, and can agree on this ap- 
proach to set aside, isolate and study separately the 
areas of disagreement. 


Changing Views of Labor Leaders 

Q Isn’t this quite a change in attitude for the labor 
leaders? They’ve been talking in terms of repeal. Now 
have they accepted the idea that the Taft-Hartley Act 
cannot be repealed and they have to change? 

A I think they realize now that whether you re- 
peal or amend it may be a question of terms if we 
can get agreed on the kind of an Act we want. I 
think they are agreed that we don’t need to go 
through the process of repealing this Act, that we 
can do the same thing by: amendment and get to 
practically the same destination. 

Q Might the name be the same at the end? 

A I asked them if their feelings were hurt by the 
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names Taft-Hartley. There was no indication to me 
that any change in the name of the Act was desired. 

Q Was John L. Lewis willing? 

A Mr. Lewis has an approach of his own. He would 
go this far—he would repeal all legislation—the Wag- 
ner Act and the rest of it. He said there should be no 
legislation—that the parties should sit down with a 
piece of paper and put down the rules of collective 
bargaining, to put down in black and white the rules 
of the game, just as you would in any sports contest. 
He spoke of it as a sports contest. There ought to be 
rules so there would be no cheating, but outside of 
that, no Government regulations, no laws, no Wagner 
Act, no Taft-Hartley Act, or any other legislation. 

Q That's free competition? 

A I question whether John Lewis would be as keen 
about this.question of no monopoly in labor as well as 
repealing the Antitrust Act. I don’t think he would 
want to repeal the antitrust laws but he probably 
would not want to put labor under the antitrust laws. 


Antitrust Act for Unions? 

Q It would be logical if you repeal all legislation 
on monopolies you would repeal antitrust laws too, 
wouldn’t you? - 

A I wouldn’t want to quote him on that. I might 
add this—this friend of mine, this businessman with 
whom I was talking over the week end, who wanted 
to apply the Sherman Antitrust Act and all the anti- 
trust laws to labor as well as to industry, also wanted 
to have stronger definitions of the “closed shop” and 
absolutely bar it. He said it is un-American—every- 
body has a right to earn a living. I am sympathetic 
with that, although there are some problems involved. 
He also said if we could work it out so that within 
unions the secret ballot is inviolate we would find a 
great many troubles would be settled. He said a great 
many workers are scared to death that their vote may 
be known and that they are intimidated in voting on 
these measures within their own unions. 

Q You mean the union members are afraid of their 
leadership? 

A Yes, according to my friend. He thinks there is 
more abuse in this way intimidating the workers, and 
he thinks this must be cured by an absolutely iron- 
clad secret ballot. 

Q Who would enforce that—the Government? 

A That’s the question; he didn’t go into that. But 
he felt that was the important thing in the picture. He 
felt that if workers had the free say they could protect 
themselves adequately against either employers or 
their labor leaders. 

Q Did you discuss with any people the problem of 
how you’re going to get honest statements on anti- 
Communist affidavits? 

A That question is another one which has been ap- 
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proached in different ways. Senator Taft and I were 
entirely agreed that as a matter of equalizing the im- 
plications of the anti-Communist affidavit we could 
ask leaders of management to sign as well as the 
others. But it is hard to imagine any management 
today being members of the Communist Party. The 
labor people don’t want that—they want the whole 
thing repealed. But they are willing to go along with 
the setup of some kind of board that would determine 
whether any particular union is Communist-domi- 
nated. They are willing to go along with that. 

Q Irrespective of the affidavits? 

A Yes. The affidavits can be made by a lot of people 
who actually have Communist leanings. They think 
there are a lot of perjuries going on with the affidavits. 

Q What would be the next step—if the board said 
Union X is Communist-dominated? Then the Govern- 
ment would refuse to let it bargain? 

A I think that would logically be the next step. We 
haven’t explored that fully. We’re having it studied 
now. 

Q Do the affidavits as a matter of fact serve any 
good purpose? 

A I doubt it very much. I think it has the value of 
making men take a stand in the matter so that those 
who make a false affidavit are liable to a charge of 
perjury and can be prosecuted on that. 

Q Don’t you think the reason it hasn’t amounted to 
much is because the Department of Justice hasn't 
prosecuted? 

A I think that’s true. 


Courts Protect Communist Unions 

Q The unions that are anti-Communist and fighting 
Communism claim the Department hasn’t done its 
job— 

A I think you’ve raised an important point there, 
and maybe if the Department did its job we would get 
a lot more. Some labor leaders feel the courts actually 
are protecting the property of Communist-dominated 
unions where non-Communist workers have moved 
out and started a new union. The courts have decided 
the property belongs to the old crowd and they have 
never even raised the Communist question. It’s a 
brand-new question of law, really, whether the court 
could take additional notice of the fact that there 
were Communists dominating this union and there- 
fore they had no right to the protection of this prop- 
erty under the laws of the United States. 

Q Don't you think the affidavits if extended to em- 
ployers would just mean a lot more red tape that 
would be useless in the end? 

A I am willing to concede it because they are natu- 
rally concerned that we’ve asked the one side and not 
the other. 

Q Are labor leaders frightened by the fact that the 
Republicans are in? 
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A I don’t think so. I think they were—of course 
many of them came out for Stevenson and the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. They did the same against me in my 
State last fall—all the unions came out against me 
and yet my campaign manager figured I got at least 
60 per cent of the workingman’s vote. I talked to them 
just the way I’m talking to you. I think that’s the 
approach. If we sit down together we can work things 
out—we don’t have to fight over it—there doesn’t have 
to be these knock-down, drag-out affairs. It’s a matter 
of reasonable men sitting around a table together. 

Q And labor leaders are seeing now that the Repub- 
licans are willing to do that? 

A Yes. I am very much enthused about Secretary 
Durkin’s attitude because he caught hold of this right 
away and said this is the right way to do it. He’s 
getting these groups together to see if we can get an 
Administration policy based on this mutual under- 
standing. 

Q Could we infer this will be the Administration's 
attitude? 

A I really think it is. 


House Aims on Labor Law 

Q Senator, recalling that the toughest portions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act came from the House and that 
for a number of years the House has been the problem 
child in the writing of legislation on labor, have you 
attempted to tie the House group in? 

A Representative McConnell, chairman of the 
House Labor Committee, has already announced he’s 
going to have his House hearings right away. He said 
he would have to go ahead with the hearings and he 
has started with the members of Congress who have 
special measures they want to put in and letting them 
give their testimony to get that material in the record. 
But he agrees with the principle of getting these 
groups together and seeing if we can’t bring the rep- 
resentatives of both sides to do the writing of these 
changes, rather than have us just arbitrarily do it 
through the two houses of Congress. I am advised 
that some of the House members feel strongly on this 
matter and want to put more teeth into the legislation 
—more penalties. 

Q What kind of penalties? 

A I don’t know—I haven’t found out yet. I don’t 
know what kind of penalties and I don’t think the 
penalty route is going to get anywhere. 

Q When you talk of the moderate attitude of some 
of the labor leaders, have you found the employers in 
any moderate frame of mind? 

A Those I have talked to—I haven’t talked to many 
because I went to the labor men first—but I am pretty 
certain that the employers are recognizing today that 
these things can be ironed out across the table, and the 
old idea of opposing unions, the old hard-boiled ap- 
proach, is out of date. They all know that much. 
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.- - ‘We aren’t satisfied with present rules on hiring halls’ 


Now, of course, they are all against the “closed 
shop.” I am against the “closed shop.” I think it’s un- 
American. And yet, taking the building trades—and 
the printing trades—they have a tradition of appren- 
tices. They feel that if they take the time and effort 
--this is AFL of course—to train a man that they 
should be able to insist that he gets the job and not 
some fellow from the outside who hasn’t had that 
training. There is something to be said for that. If they 
are trying to raise the standards of the work accom- 
plished by the group it may be a real gain for society. 

Q It would probably put a limit on any of their 
internal legislation that holds down production. If a 
man is trained, would you have a requirement that he 
be permitted to work at his full skill? 

A I think you are right, and I think that’s one of 
the biggest mistakes that have been made—trying to 
curb production. In the building trade, too, while it 
has much to be said for having an over-all coverage 
and the leaders being able to contract for a job for 
their own people and insist their own people have the 
job, yet if they are going to limit those jobs, and say, 
for instance, you can lay only so many bricks— 

Q What about the “hiring halls” in the maritime 
unions? 

A The hiring halls are the principle, of course, of 
the “closed shop”—you have to go to the hiring hall 
to get your people, and that is what the maritime un- 
ions want and that’s what the building trades want. 

Q What about the shipping lines—do they argue 
the same point? 

A I don’t think in the shipping lines they have the 
same “apprentice” type of case that the others present. 
We feel we may have to go into that in some of our 
hearings to get that whole picture. We aren’t satisfied 
with the present Taft-Hartley regulations on either 
the hiring halls in shipping or in the building trades, 
but we think we’ve got to look into that and see 
what can be done. 


‘Closed Shop’ Problems 

Q Do you see any material difference between com- 
pulsory unionization in the “closed shop” and com- 
pulsory unionization in the “union shop” —aren’t they 
the same thing? 

A You mean the rules of Taft-Hartley? 

Q The principle is the same—if you're against the 
“closed shop” why aren’t you against the “union 
shop”’? . 

A It’s a very good question and has given me many 
moments of trouble. 

Q The original Hartley bill was against both of 
them if you remember— 

A This compromise I think was proposed by Sen- 
ator Taft when the Taft-Hartley Act was drawn, for 
the principal reason that it was unfair to have free 
riders in a given setup. What I mean by that is work- 
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ers who benefited by the bargaining that was carried 
on in their behalf and yet were not willing to pay their 
share of the cost of the fight. I know at one time I 
suggested: “Let’s stay away from the ‘union shop’ or 
the ‘closed shop’ and simply require that every worker 
who is in this particular place, who benefits by the 
bargaining process, and the choosing of the people to 
bargain for the whole, at least should pay what is 
equivalent to dues to the union in order that he 
wouldn’t ‘free ride.’ ” 

Q The unions don’t want that? 

A No, they don’t want that because they want con- 
trol over the workers. : 


Protections for Worker 

Q Why does the union require that a man be fired? 

A We try to limit that in the Taft-Hartley Act, you 
remember. If the worker joins the union after the 
prescribed period, he can’t be fired from his job as 
long as he pays his dues—he can’t be fired by the em- 
ployer just for a violation of some rule in the union. 
They can’t say, “You’ve got to fire this fellow.” They 
can fire him out of the union if they want to, but he 
isn’t fired out of his job. 

Q Now Senator Taft would extend that to letting 
the union get a man fired for being a Communist, too, 
wouldn’t he? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you think that should be? 

A The question there would be whether you can 
find out if he really is a Communist or some fellow 
worker is merely calling him a Communist and having 
him fired for that reason. 

Q A union leader, for his own political reasons in 
the union, can call a man a Communist when he isn’t? 

A Yes. 

Q Are you going to try to reduce the volume of 
litigation of cases under the whole NLRB setup? 

A We are if we can, yes. I talked to Paul Herzog, 
Chairman of the NLRB—and, by the way, I think he 
has tried to do a first-class job. I think he is an ex- 
cellent man, but he realizes they are all bogged down. 
Now one of the ways to get unbogged would be to put 
a couple more men on the Board, making a Board of 
7 instead of 5. 

Q Then you could split into divisions of 3? 

A Yes. Red tape could be cut out—I think by the 
experience they have had, I told Herzog I hope to 
get early in the hearings a complete recommendation 
from him to simplify that whole thing. 

Q He has reduced the amount of litigation? 

A I think so. But I may be doing some wishful 
thinking in all this because it is a different approach. 

Q What is the area of agreement or disagreement 
as you see it on this free-speech clause in the Taft- 
Hartley Act? 
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.-. “l would want to strengthen mediation in Taft-Hartley’ 


A I can’t see, frankly, why the labor people op- 
pose it. They call it intimidation if you let an em- 
ployer talk to his men about unionism and so forth. 
How can the men understand each other and get 
on terms of intimacy, as I think they should, un- 
less they can talk frankly with their employers about 
the whole thing? 

Q Doesn't that assume that the laboring man is un- 
intelligent? 

A Yes. 

Q Their idea is that the employer should not be 
permitted to make a promise of a benefit or to make a 
threat of an injury. Isn’t that their point, that that 
should be excluded? 

A Yes, and we've left that in the legislation. 


‘Free Speech’ of Employer 

Q But, on the other hand, how can an employer 
make a speech in which he thinks his course will be 
more beneficial than the other way without pointing 
out the benefits? Doesn't that seem to be a complete 
contradiction? 

A That is where whoever is on the Board would de- 
cide whether what the employer said to his employes 
was fair or not. 

Q But how could they fail to uphold the union con- 
tention every time because, if the employer says, “I 
think it would be better for you workers if you do 
this,” they would consider that a promise of a benefit. 

A You would be in favor of letting him talk to 
them in any way that he wants to. 

Q What difference does it make? The unions can 
threaten to strike. What is more damaging to the em- 
ployer than the threat of a strike? But nobody says 
that they shall be forbidden to threaten a strike— 

A We will have to examine that point. 

Q Regarding the time element, Senator, this ap- 
proach you have outlined will take several months, 
obviously, but are you thinking now that the Com- 
mittees will conclude hearings and get changes across 
the floor and through conference and get this enacted 
this year, in this session? 

A I would like to have it go through this year, but 
I don’t think it is absolutely vital. But I would like to 
because I feel it would be a great help to the Presi- 
dent if we moved in on this and made it important 
enough to get at it promptly and so develop a more 
cordial relationship between management and labor 
at the very outset of his Administration. 

Q Is there any movement on foot to amend the 
Railway Mediation Act? 

A There is nothing that has been called to my at- 
tention. But, with regard to mediation, I would want 
to strengthen mediation in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Q Where would you put mediation, in the Depart- 
ment of Labor? 

A I think it has to be kept separate. If you put it 


into Commerce, as was suggested, you wouldn’t have 
the confidence of labor. If you put it in Labor, you 
wouldn’t have the confidence of industry. So I am for 
keeping it as a separate operation. 

Q Does Secretary Durkin agree to that? 

A I am advised that Secretary Durkin wants it in 
the Labor Department. 

Q What do you mean by “strengthening” media- 
tion? 

A I think we ought to work it out so that the medi- 
ators get into the game a little earlier. Usually you 
wait until just about time for the strike to be called, 
and then you rush the mediators in. I see no reason 
when you have a dispute between both sides, and it 
threatens to have serious differences in it, why the 
mediators shouldn’t begin early in bargaining negotia- 
tions. I have had that urged by a great many people 
who think that that would be a great improvement. 

Q Would you have to hire more mediators? 

A We may have to have more mediators, but I 
have this problem in that respect. We have a good 
board of mediation in my own State of New Jersey, 
and they have come to me complaining quite bitterly 
that the federal mediation group frequently claims 
jurisdiction over cases that are purely local New 
Jersey cases. They want us to get an amendment in 
the Act defining very clearly the areas of jurisdiction 
of the State and federal mediation groups and not giv- 
ing federal jurisdiction over purely local situations 
with no real interstate-commerce implications. If the 
federal jurisdiction could be limited, we might not 
need any more federal mediators. 


Strike as Labor's Weapon 

Q About your remark in relation to the alternative 
provisions for an emergency strike, in which you 
point out that all the alternatives should avoid giving 
the advantage to either side, how do you get around 
the fact that the strike is the union's only strong tool 
and that all intervention is designed either to break a 
strike or to avoid a strike, so that it would seem that if 
you stop a strike you spike labor’s guns and preserve 
his status quo and you give management an advantage 
regardless, unless you do something undesirable for 
management? 

A I don’t quite agree with your first suggestion 
there that the only strength that labor has is the 
strike. Of course, to the extent that they have that as 
their weapon to bring their grievance to an end, I 
agree. But the justice of their cause and some way to 
find the right answer, what is the right of this case 
and not which of the contenders is right, ought to be 
the end we are seeking, and not merely an increase of 
the strength of the weapons of both sides. 

Q Isn't it true that when bargaining reaches that 
point, right has very little to do with it? Does the 
law require that? 
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.- “Labor law must appeal to good judgment of workers’ 


A The law requires bargaining in good faith, and 
I don’t think the Taft-Hartley Act has been adequate 
in assuring that—or any other legislation that I know 
of. 

Q In that connection, in your conversation with 
management people, what attitude have you found to- 
ward a seizure provision as one of the alternatives? 

A I think they would all be opposed to it. I don’t 
think management wants seizure in the picture, and 
it’s very hard for me to see justification for seizure 
and operation by the Government. 


Hands Off, Except in Emergencies 

Q Then you think the Government should stand 
aside and let the two parties fight it out? 

A I think that, in any case, it would be more de- 
sirable than trying to force the issue, unless you have 
a national emergency. It is only in the case of these 
emergencies where it has been found that it does have 
an effect on the safety and health of the people. 

Q Is fact finding one of the alternatives in an emer- 
gency dispute? 

A Fact finding with or without recommendations, of 
course, yes. 

Q What do you mean by “with or without’’? 

A We had the fact finding before without the fact 
finders making any recommendations. They just sub- 
mitted the facts. 

Q Do you favor that? 

A If you find that it doesn’t work, I think it is bet- 
ter to have them indicate in the findings a course of 
action. But, then, unless you make that binding, it 
doesn’t get very far. 

Q What do you think about the personnel of these 
various fact-finding boards? Should they consist of 
people who are directly connected with labor or man- 
agement professionally? - 

A I don’t like a three-ring circus—I mean so many 
from labor, so many from management, so many from 
the public. It has almost inevitably worked out that 
the management take their position, the labor take 
their position, and the public are the ones who do the 
deciding. How you can get away from that, I don’t 
know. 

I have always maintained that what I was inter- 
ested in was to protect the workingman—I distinguish 
between the workingman and the labor-union move- 
ment—from exploitation either by big business or by 
big union domination where this worker is frankly 
told, “Here are the rules you go by or you don’t get 
the job.” That is un-American. 

Q Are there more or fewer workers outside unions 
than there are in? 

A There are more outside today, but they are mov- 
ing in very fast. There are a lot of complaints about 
the Taft-Hartley Act—I can’t recall the exact figures 
at the moment—yet the increase in union membership 


since the Taft-Hartley Act has been effective is very 
remarkable. 

Q Hasn't it been argued that it has killed union- 
ization? 

A It has been argued that way, but our experience 
is different. 

Q Do you think Secretary Durkin is capable of 
representing all segments of labor, even though he is 
an AFL man? 

A When he came before us, I asked him. I said, 
“Mr. Durkin, you have been a member of the AFL and 
head of your own union and very highly thought of in 
union circles. Now that you are becoming Secretary 
of Labor are you going to look upon yourself as the 
advocate of labor in this Government, or will you 
take an objective attitude where your responsibility 
will be to try and improve relationships between man- 
agement and labor? Will you try to do justice to both 
sides?” He said, “By all means the latter.” He said, 
“I wouldn’t take this office unless I could treat it ob- 
jectively.” He added, “I believe I can remain objective 
and still retain my union membership.” 


Objectivity in Labor Department 

Q Why shouldn’t he be required to give up his 
union membership? After all, Charles Wilson, Defense 
Secretary, had to give up his holdings in General 
Motors. Why didn’t Durkin have to give up his hold- 
ings in AFL? Why didn’t the Senate insist on it? Be- 
cause there was no law? 

A There was no law. We’ve really gone further in 
setting up the Labor Department this year than we 
have since the Labor Department began, because 
originally that Department was looked upon as the 
advocate of labor, just as the Commerce Department 
was looked upon as the advocate of the business in- 
terests. I think both conceptions are wrong. I think 
both those offices ought to be objective and have equal 
responsibilities to employers and employes. 

Q So far have you found Mr. Durkin to be thorough 
and objective in his approach? 

A Yes. 

In conclusion let me suggest: 

There can be no effective law that coerces the work- 
ers against their will. To be really enforceable, the 
fairness of any labor law must appeal to the good 
judgment of the workers in the national interest. 

The field of legislation may possibly assist in pre- 
venting abuses, but the greater duty and opportunity 
rest in the hands of management and labor themselves 
to create the kind of teamwork that will help to unify 
the nation and make it strong. 

If in this field of management-labor relations we all 
search not for who is right or who may be made 
physically stronger, but for what is right, then indus- 
try, with eager workers, may be able to set a pattern 
of democracy that will sell democracy to the world. 
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Who Really Elected Eisenhower 


1 Out of 5 of His Votes Came From Democrat 


Now the real story of the elec- 
tion can be told. 

Corruption and Korea did the 
trick for Eisenhower. Campaigns 
didn‘t make or lose many votes. 

Independents, by and large, 
went to the winner. So did pro- 
fessional people, young voters, 
farmers, thousands of Democrats. 

Stevenson got most union 
members, Negroes, low-income 
people. Here’s what happened in 
November. 

A great deal of the mystery about 
the 1952 campaign now is being 
stripped away. Facts are being pieced 
together to show that the result of the 
voting was fixed long in advance. 

These facts are disclosed by surveys 
made before and after the election. They 
have been made by the Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan; by 
George Gallup and others. 


It now is revealed that the long weeks 
of travel by the candidates, the hard 


work of campaigning, the millions of 
dollars that were spent, all of these had 
little or nothing to do with the way the 
election came out. 

Weeks before the candidates climbed 
aboard their planes and set out on the 
hunt for votes, the men and women who 
would choose a President already had 
made up their minds how to vote. 
Speeches, newspapers, radio, television 
—none of those things altered the re- 
sult. 

Irritations about the stories of corrup- 
tion in Government, dissatisfactions with 
the way the war was going in Korea al- 
ready had fixed the decision. 

Two of each 8 voters had decided by 
the end of the Conventions in July how 
they would vote in November. This set 
the pattern. When the last batch of un- 
decided voters came around to making 
up their minds in the last week of the 
campaign, they divided their votes in 
the same way as did the others. 

A mass movement of voters toward 
Dwight D. Eisenhower began even be- 
fore the July Republican Convention. It 
continued in spite of speeches, campaign 
promises and all of the turmoil. 

There was a shift away from Demo- 
crats all down the line. One of each five 


votes given Eisenhower in November 
came from the Democrats. 

The campaigning only crystallized an 
froze the situation. 

Groups that had been Republican i: 
the past remained more stanchly Re 
publican. Those that had been narrowy 
Democratic turned Republican. Other 
that had been strongly Democratic in 
1948 became less Democratic. 

In the final showdown, the old Re. 
publican groups, college graduates, per. 
sons with incomes of more than $5,00 
and professional people, went to Eisen. 
hower by margins of 2 to 1. 

Middle-ground groups shifted parties 

Farmers swung heavily to Eisenhower, 
Traditionally Republican farm State 
such as Nebraska, South Dakota, Kansas 
and North Dakota gave him from 69 ty 
71 per cent of their votes. Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Idaho, which had gone to 
Truman in 1948, gave Eisenhower from 
61 to 65 per cent of their votes. 

Young voters swung from the Demo- 
crats to give Eisenhower a 4-to-3 margin 
of their votes. This showed a swing d 
about 20 percentage points in their voting 
position. 

White-collar workers, about evenly 

(Continued on page 32) 
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These steels 


help keep 
youngsters healthy 


Warn air healthward-bound—Rooms are 
kept warmer with Armco ALUMINIZED 
Steel on the job in room, floor and wall 
heaters. This special hot dip aluminum- 
coated steel reflects heat, helps send it 
where it’s needed most. In kitchen ranges, 
toasters and other “hot” products as well, 
ALUMINIZED Steel steps up heating eff- 
ciency, lasts longer. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO @ THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


From the very first day, a special 
Armco steel steps in to guard health. 
In the hospital nursery, Armco Stain- 
ess is used for bassinet frames and 
panels because it makes cleaning and 
sterilization easy. 


This rustless metal offers the same ad- 
vantages in household use. Products 
like cooking utensils, sinks, work sur- 
faces and table flatware stay bright and 





Child's play is tough on any material. 
But this tough-skinned steel can take it. 
It’s Armco Zinccrip—steel with a special 
zine coating that will not peel or break 
off when the steel is formed into products 
you buy. This means lasting service, 
with no rust spots, for sand boxes, clothes 
dryer drums and other products exposed 
to water and weather. 


attractive for years of rugged service 
when they’re made of durable Armco 
Staifless Steel. 


In addition to Stainless, Armco pro- 
duces many other special steels, each 
developed to help manufacturers make 
better-looking, longer-lasting products. 
Thirty-eight years of national adver- 
tising make the Armco label on these 
products a valuable selling aid. 





Teen-age appetites need a well-stocked 
refrigerator. And a refrigerator stays 
attractive and easy to clean for a life- 
time when it is made of porcelain enamel 
on Armco Enameling Iron. This special 
base metal is fused with porcelain enamel 
at 1550 F to help assure permanent 
beauty for kitchen sinks, bathtubs and 
other porcelain enameled products. 
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HOW DID THE 


FARMERS VOTE? 


—Devaney 


...in some States, 71 per cent for Eisenhower 


divided in 1948, went to Eisenhower by 
about 5 to 3. 

Independent voters, who had not given 
Republicans more than 43 per cent of 
their vote in any recent election, swung 
to Eisenhower by 2 to 1. 

Catholics and big-city people, Demo- 
cratic by large margins in 1948, divided 
about evenly between Eisenhower and 
Adlai E. Stevenson. So did men and 
women in older age groups who had not 
voted in 1948. 

The bulk of labor-union members, 
Negroes, unskilled workers and people 
with low incomes and meager education 
stayed by the Democratic candidate. 
But they gave him a smaller proportion 
of their vote than they had in 1948. 

Split tickets helped to put Eisen- 
hower three percentage points ahead of 
his party and accounted for the narrow 
margin by which Republicans got con- 
trol of Congress. Forty-one per cent of 
the Eisenhower voters did not support 
the rest of the Republican ticket. Only 
24 per cent of the Stevenson voters 
turned down the Democratic ticket. 

Women voters did not decide the elec- 
tion. They made up no larger proportion 
of the Republican vote in 1952 than they 
had in 1948. More men than women 
voted, although for the first time in his- 
tory there were more women of voting 
age than men. Ninety per cent of mar- 
ried women voted as did their husbands. 

Only 10 per cent of the voters re- 
mained undecided how to vote until the 
last week of the campaign. In the end, 
they divided as had the other voters. 

But, in spite of the fact that they had 
made up their minds early, few voters 
took any personal part in the campaign. 
Sixty-nine per cent of the voters re- 
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ported that they did not try to persuade - 


their friends to support their candidate. 
Only 1 person in 15 went to political 
rallies during the campaign. And only 1 
person in 25 got steamed up enough to 
give money to campaign funds. 
Interest in campaign. Most of the 
voters were stirred by the campaign, 
however. Seventy-three per cent of them 
followed it through the newspapers and 
magazines and 69 per cent listened to 
speeches and discussion on the radio. 
Almost half of the voters watched tele- 
vision programs about the campaign. 
This interest helped to build the larg- 
est vote ever polled. Upward of 61.5 mil- 
lion persons voted, a national average 
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of 63 per cent of those of voting age, 
This was 4 per cent higher than 1940, 
the highest previous percentage. 

In half of the States, more than 70 per 
cent of the adults voted. Utah turned out 
80 per cent of those of voting age. More 
than half of the adults voted in 39 States, 

A high ratio of professional and white. | 
collar workers, middle-aged people, union 
members, people of high income and edv. 
cation and city people got out and voted, 
These are the groups that usually vote, 

But there was a smaller turnout of 
Negroes, unskilled workers, people of 
low income and education. These groups 
are not as vote conscious as others. 

Corruption and Korea were the top 
issues. Here the drive was almost spirit. 
ual. There was less talk among voter 
about Communism in Government, for- 
eign policy, prices, taxes and such things, 
But 67 per cent thought Eisenhower could 
handle Korea better than Stevenson, 

The shifts of young voters and inde- 
pendents gave Eisenhower an edge that 
nothing showed up to offset. 

Political ferment in the South helped 
along the sweep. Here the old bitter. 
ness against Truman helped Eisenhower, 
He ran 15 percentage points ahead of 
Thomas E. Dewey’s 1948 position. This 
means that he got most of the votes that 
went to the States’ Righters in the South- 
ern States in 1948. That ticket got 17 
per cent of the Southern vote. 

These events did not stand alone. It 
was a mass swing toward the Republican 
candidate that beat the Democrats. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s problem now is to 
hold his support in line. That is what he 
is trying to do. A slight ebb in Repubii- 
can strength can lose Congress in 1954 


and set the skids for 1956. 


Staff Photo—USN&WR 


HOW DID THE YOUNG PEOPLE VOTE? 
...4 to 3 for Eisenhower 
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Car illustrated above: Ninety-Eight Holiday Coupé. New Super “88” 
for 1953 also now on display at your dealer's. A General Motors Value. 


Ladies and gentlemen, here is Oldsmobile’s candidate for 
the best-looking, best-driving car of all for 1953. It’s the 


glamorous new Ninety-Eight—the last word in “Rocket” 


iT ul 
engineering and Classic styling. That distinctive, long rear ROCKET 


deck is balanced by a new, longer “power” hood. The front- FNGINE 
end is new, more dramatic. The chrome trim is new, more 
distinctive. The whole silhouette is new, more exciting. 
Interiors have been enhanced and “entranced” by new 
upholsteries and Custom-Lounge Cushions*., Even the 
“Rocket” Engine is NEW—with higher power (165 hp.), 
higher compression (8 to 1), higher voltage (12-volt 
ignition), There’s a new Power-Ride Chassis, new Pedal- 
Ease Power Brakes*, Power Steering*, and even Frigidaire 
Car Conditioning*! See the new Classic—the new 


Ninety-Eight—now on display at your Oldsmobile dealer’s. 


*Optional at extra cost. 








In Plymouth for 53... 


- 
PRODUCTION 





Working together, Borg-Warner and 


the Chrysler Corporation now make available in Plymouth 


cars the gas economy and many other advantages 


of this advance-type transmission. 


Bringing ever greater pleasure to 
driving has been the objective of 
Borg-Warner and Plymouth dur- 
ing their many years of working 
hand in hand. Now in the newest 
Plymouth models, this partner- 
ship brings another outstanding 
benefit—the B-W Overdrive. 

This remarkable transmission 
automatically reduces engine rev- 
olutions 30% at cruising speeds 
—25 miles an hour and above in 
Plymouth. When the car travels 
40, for example, the engine does 
only 28. At 60 it does 42. Far 


less gas is used. There’s longer, 
trouble-free life for the engine. 
Riding is quieter, more restful. 
B-W Overdrive is but one of 
Borg-Warner’s many contribu- 
tions to the auto industry. Today, 
19 out of the 20 makes of cars in- 
clude B-W parts such as trans- 
missions, overdrives, clutches, 
universal joints, propeller shafts, 
radiators, and timing chains. 
Each of these shows how special 
skills and production facilities 
enable Borg-Warner to “design it 
better—make it better’. 


ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN BENEFITS 


Smoother going! 


B-W Overdrive 
uiets the engine 
or new 
smoothness 
and riding 
comfort. In 
traffic, it cuts 
down on shifting. 
B-W Overdrive 
automatically 
gets more out of 
your car. 


famous B-W Overdrive / 


Saves money! 


B-W Overdrive 
can pay for 
itself in extra 
gas mileage. 
Your engine 
loafs, your 

car stays 
young longer. 


Ker owmonnea nnn uc: SBOKC- WARNER 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER 

INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS ° CALUMET STEEL ¢ CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR ¢ DETROIT GEAR ¢ FRANKLIN STEEL 

¢ INGERSOLL PRODUCTS *¢ INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING co., LTD. © MARBON ¢ MARVEL- 

SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN ¢* MORSE CHAIN, LTD. «© NORGE * NORGE-HEAT ¢ PESCO 

PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL CORP. * ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢© WARNER GEAR © WARNER 
GEAR CO., LTD. © WOOSTER DIVISION 
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THE COST OF OFFICIAL COMFORTS 


Cooks and Chauffeurs for Top Jobholders 


Here's a part of the high cost 
of Government—frills for officials 
in Washington. Cutting down on 
them will not be easy. 

Most top jobs carry a lot of 
special privileges: cooks, cars, 
chauffeurs, servants. It all adds 
to the bill you pay. 

Such comforts were inherited 
by the Republicans. Once adopt- 
ed, it's hard to abolish them, de- 
spite talk of economy. 


One high official of the Eisenhower 
Administration, inheriting — his 
from a “Fair Deal” predecessor, found 
himself inheriting as well the services 
of two chauffeurs, two messengers 
and a cook. 

Personal servants on a rather lavish 
scale became standard fixtures in Gov- 
ernment between 1933 and 1953. One 
official in a $22,500 job was served 
virtually around the clock by taxpayer- 
supported servants whose pay totaled 
another $13,000 to $14,000. 

All was to be different in the austerity 
of a Republican Administration. 

Now, however, it is being noted in 
Congress that the House of Representa- 
tives, as almost its first act, is moving to 
provide cars and chauffeurs for two more 
of its members—the Republican Leader 
and the Democratic Leader. 

Representative John Taber (Rep.), of 
New York, leading spokesman for econo- 
my, approved this new expenditure—in- 
volving about $15,000 for purchase of 
the cars and around $12,000 a year for 
their operation. At the same time, the 
economy-minded House voted $29,500 
for 225 new chairs for its members to sit 
on in their offices. That is $130 per chair. 

House approval of two cars and chauf- 
feurs for officials who never had them 
before illustrates how privileges, once 
granted, tend to grow in Washington. 
Mr. Taber said the House Majority and 
Minority Leaders must have cars be- 
cause the Senate party leaders have 
them. They got theirs in 1946. Before 
then, the Vice President, the President 
pro tem of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House were the only top con- 
gressional officials with full-time cars 
and chauffeurs for personal use. 
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Growth of personal services for offi- 
cials shows up in many places around 
Washington. 

A few years ago there was a hullaba- 
loo when the Secretary of Interior hired 
a personal cook. Until then, officials ate 
lunches brought in from restaurants, 
when they were too busy to go out. But 
the personal-cook idea caught on. It be- 
came a general practice for a Cabinet 
member to have a full-time cook, plus 
two cars and two chauffeurs assigned to 
his office. The heads of many independ- 


A FAMILIAR WASHINGTON SIGHT: LIMOUSINE ROW 


1942. (The Army built the Pentagon 
and operates it.) The Air Force got its 
special “mess” next, in 1947. The Navy 
achieved its similar private dining room 
and kitchen, plus crew of enlisted cooks 
and waiters, in 1948. The original Pen- 
tagon plans provided for no private, per- 
sonal cooking facilities. 4 
Nobody knows how many official cars, 
cooks and chauffeurs are used around 
Washington. A Senator counted 7,800 
chauffeurs on the entire federal pay 
roll in 1951, but he says that many 


—United Press 


For some bigwigs, personal cooks 


ent agencies took on the same type of 
personal attendants. 

Cars and cooks multiplied fast at the 
Pentagon, for example. Food servers as- 
signed to top officials in this military 
headquarters are usually enlisted men, 
often Army sergeants or Navy chief 
stewards. 

Cars and chauffeurs went to the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the three Secre- 
taries of the services—four officials—in 
1947, by law. Three Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense got their cars and chauffeurs 
in 1949, by administrative order. Now, by 
the usual Washington process, 27 Penta- 
gon officials get personal limousines and 
chauffeurs. They get home-to-office serv- 
ice for themselves and home-to-parties 
service for their wives, around the clock. 

Special eating arrangements for the 
Army’s top officials were established in 


another chauffeur in fact is hidden be- 
hind some other title by wily bureau- 
crats. Cooks are seldom identified by 
that name, on the books. 

The Eisenhower official who inherited 
five personal servants with his office is 
firing four of them. He hears that simi- 
lar cuts are in store for the special serv- 
ice crews at several other agencies. So 
there may be some turning back from 
the high standards of personal service 
for officials that were established in the 
New Deal’s days. 

The Republican leadership in Con- 
gress, however, at this point appears to 
be headed the other way. That is how 
some members of Congress view the 
addition of two more limousines, two 
more chauffeurs, and two more expense 
accounts to the taxpayers’ list of per- 
sonal services for officials in Washington. 
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A Look at the ‘State’ of Hawaii 


People Mixed; Income Good; Politics Republican 


Statehood for Hawaii—it will 
change a lot of things for the 
U. S. and the islands if it comes. 

It means adding an offshore 
State with white residents a mi- 
nority; means adding new Con- 
gressmen—probably Republicans. 

If Hawaii makes it this time, 
after 17 tries, Texas will lose its 
rank as the biggest State in the 
union. 


There is a chance—the best so far— 
that Hawaii will be admitted to the 
union this year as the 49th State. 

Hawaii, as a State, can give the Re- 
publicans two additional seats in a 
closely divided United States Senate, 
plus two more Republican seats in a 
closely divided House. That fact is add- 
ing to the urge of a Republican Con- 
gress for favorable action on Hawaii. 

President Eisenhower is asking that 
Hawaii be made a State. There is a 
promise from leaders in both houses of 
Congress that the issue of statehood will 
be brought to a vote. 

If approval is voted, a group of Pacific 
Islands will become the first noncontigu- 
ous Territory to be added to the Ameri- 
can union. Today the nation is made up 
of individual States, all of which 


special protection that goes to industries 
within the American union during any 
time when barriers may be _ erected 
against products from outside areas. 

Life itself, for individual Hawaiians, 
actually will not be greatly different 
under statehood. 

Taxes will stay the same. Hawaiians 
pay the same federal taxes that main- 
landers do. Their territorial tax system is 
comparable to the average State’s. It in- 
cludes an income tax, auto-license fees, 
and so on. 

Social Security system will be the 
same. Hawaii is included in the federal 
system now. 

The draft will go on as before. Draft 
applies to Hawaiian youths the same 
way that it affects youths on the main- 
land. 

Relief pay, unemployment compensa- 
tion, application of the minimum-wage 
law and the Taft-Hartley Act will not be 
changed in any way if Hawaii becomes 
a State. People of the Territory are 
treated now, under these and similar 
federal laws, like the people of any 
State. 

Hawaiians will go on getting FHA 
loans on their houses, just as now, if they 
achieve statehood. Honolulu will get the 
same slum-clearance aid from the Fed- 
eral Government as before. Veterans 
will continue to receive the same bene- 
fits. The farm  price-support system, 


sugar quotas, agricultural conservation 
payments will remain the same. 

Differences will be great, neverthe 
less, for the Islands’ long-range pros. 
pects if statehood replaces territorial 
status. 

For individuals, the big difference 
will be that they can take part in the 
presidential elections. No _ presidential 
candidate has ever had to fly to Hawaii 
during a campaign. to woo the natives 
there. But he might consider the effort 
worth while if Hawaiians could vote like 
other people. 

For Hawaii's politicians, there will be 
four big jobs in Congress where only one 
—the Delegate’s job—exists today. And 
the power, prestige and importance of 
the jobs will be immeasurably greater 
than that attaching to the Delegate’s 
office. 

For Hawaii's economic development, 
statehood will bring immense advan- 
tages. As a sovereign State, Hawaii will 
not be subjected to any restraints that 
sometimes are imposed on the Territory. 
One specific example is the prohibition 
against refining of sugar in the Islands, 
now. This limitation was slipped into 
the sugar-quota system several years 
ago. 

As a result, Hawaiian interests had to 
build a 25-million-dollar sugar refinery 
in California. Once the Islands become a 
State, they can transplant that refinery 

to the home grounds, or build a 





have borders with one or more other 
States. Hawaii is an island group, 
not tied geographically to the na- 
tion. In theory—so opponents of 
the action charge—with Hawaii a 











State the way might open to bring 
other parts of the world into the 
United States. 

Alaska, also a noncontiguous Ter- 
ritory, is separated by Canada from 
direct contact with the United 
States. Alaska might follow Hawaii, 
as the 50th State, if the Hawaiians’ 
dream comes true. 

The urge to turn the Hawaiian 
Islands into a State is partly politi- 
cal and partly economic. Republi- 
cans feel that with Hawaii in the 
fold, they will be assured of a new 
block of votes that will help the 
party in Congress and in presiden- 
tial election years. 

















Sugar and pineapple interests of 
the Islands feel that, with state- 
hood, they will always enjoy the 
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—Fischetti for NEA Service, Inc, 


‘CONFIDENTIALLY, IT LOOKS GOOD‘ 
... after 17 turndowns 


new one there, and add 1,500 peo 
ple to Hawaii's pay rolls. Califor- 
nia gets them now. 

Some extra windfalls of federal 
aid undoubtedly will be available 
also, if two Senators and two Repre- 
sentatives are bargaining for Hawaii 
in Washington all the time. For 
instance, Hawaii urgently _ needs 
some multipurpose water and power 
projects. As far back as 1935, the 
Islanders got $25,000 from Congress 
to survey the possibilities of 4 
power-and-water project on Molokai, 
just like any State in the West. 

Now, a 5-million-dollar project is 
envisioned on that island. Local it 
terests may go through with the job 
on their own. But, as a State, Ha 
waii can seek federal aid to develop 
less attractive power and _ irrigation 
sites. 

Another advantage in_ stale 
hood, as Hawaiians see it, is that 
they will no longer have to scat 
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“i _ @ AREA: 6,400 square miles (larger than Connecticut ond Rhode Island combined) 


@ LOCATION: 2,400 miles southwest of San Francisco 


nd _ RACAL GROUPS . 
ff © Japanese 183,000 « 
ter 3 Filipino 60,000, s 


be a | POPULATION: 500,000 (more than Delaware, Nevada, Vermont or Wyoming) 


White 114,000 © Hewaien 87,400 
Chinese 33,000 @ Others 22,600 . 


aed @ MAJOR INDUSTRIES: sugar, pineapples, tourist trade 


@ U.S. TAXES PAID LAST YEAR: $135 million (more than paid by 9 of present States ) 


If Congress does decide to approve 
Hawaii, the union will be getting a State 
unlike any ever admitted before. 

Texas will be displaced as the big- 
gest State of all, in terms of area in- 
cluded in the State’s boundaries. Land 
area of the Hawaiian Islands is only 


nt, @ FAMILY INCOME: about same as U.S. 
ane 
vill 
a © POLITICS: traditionally Republican 
Wry. @ STATUS: incorporated territory of the U.S. since 1900 
‘ion 
ids, 
into 
pars 

every proposal, every bit of legisla- 
1 to tion, to make sure that the key words 
ery “and the Territories” are included in the 
ne a final wording of legislation that Con- 
ery gress passes. 
da As a State, the Islands will automati- 
el cally qualify for everything that comes 
fOr 


along for the other States. As a Territory, 
they can be left out if they are not care- 


eral ful. That happened in the original So- 
able cial Security bill. It took Hawaiians eight 
pre- years of effort to get benefits of the Fed- 
Will eral Road Act of 1916, basic highway- 


For aid law, extended to the Islands. 
ecds had the same trouble getting federal 
wel aid for their “State” university. 
the With a State’s status, local govern- 
sress mental machinery will not be caught in 
3 Washington red tape and _ politics, as 
Okal, it now is. Death or removal of one mem- 
ber of Hawaii's three-man Supreme 


They 


ct is Court often means months of waiting be- 
| in- fore the President appoints a new one. 
e job Meanwhile, the Court is completely in- 
Ha- operative. 


velop 
ation 


Sometimes, when the Territorial Gov- 
ernor’s term expires, the President waits 
months to name a new one—and Ha- 
waii's local government slows to a 
crawl. As citizens of a State, Hawaiians 
will elect their own Governor. 


state- 
that 
scan 
PORT 
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6,400 square miles, less than one fortieth 
as big as Texas. But the Islands are 


an archipelago containing seven inhab- 
given to 


ited islands, a sizable island 
the services for a target, and many tiny 
atolls scattered over 
ocean. 

Legally, the new State will reach 1,100 
miles southwest from the main islands 
to include Palmyra-Island, an atoll which 
is part of the County of Honolulu. 

The seven large inhabited islands are 
all clustered together, separated by a 
few miles of sea. Formed by volcanoes, 
these islands have semitropical vegeta- 
tion, beautiful scenery, and a climate that 
will give California and Florida strong 
new competition for the title of “most 
salubrious” State. 

Military and naval bases dot the Is- 
lands, centering around the multibillion- 
dollar Pearl Harbor base. U.S. Federal 
Government activity, almost all 
tary, 


an immense area of 


mili- 
is the fourth biggest source of 


Lowchen diets 2 


© 1953, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
income. 
trade are 
a year. 

Population is 37 per cent Japanese, 23 
per cent white, 17.5 per cent Hawaiian 

part-Hawaiian, 12 per cent Filipino, 
6.5 per cent Chinese, and 4 per cent 
other nationalities. 

Opponents of statehood charge that, 
as a State, Hawaii will be controlled by 
its nonwhites, people alien to American 
culture. They say the Islands are a hot- 
bed of Communism, with the biggest 
labor union, which dominates economic 
life. controlled by Communists. 

Hawaiians answer that their war rec- 
ord proves beyond doubt their loyalty to 
U.S. ideals. The House Un-American 
Activities Committee found plenty of 
Communists. but no cause to withhold 
statehood, after an investigation in 1950. 
Hawaiians add that, by making Hawaii 

State, the U.S. will prove its interest 
in Asia and spike Communist propa- 
ganda that America looks down on 
Oriental peoples as inferiors. 

It still is far from certain that Hawaii 
will become a State this year. Since 1903, 
Hawaii has made 17 attempts to get into 
the union. But chances in 1953 look bet- 
ter than ever. 


Sugar, pineapples, and tourist 
valued at 233 million dollars 
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ARTHRITIS: IS CURE IN SIGHT? 


Not Yet, but Hormones Give Normal Life to Many 


_ Can people suffering from arthritis get real 
relief now? Has cortisone turned out to be a 
miracle drug? Or is it a dud? : | 
This year, right now, 7 million persons are 
disabled by arthritis and its relatives. Cost to 
industry and U.S. is 700 millions a year. __ 
What should these people with arthritic 
_ pains do? Can they get treatment safely? 


Q Can people suffering from arthri- 
tis now get real relief from that dis- 
ease, Dr. Bunim? 

A Oh, yes—unquestionably, Just how 
complete that relief is, of course, de- 
pends on the type of arthritis they 
have and the stage at which treatment 
starts. 

Q What about the hormone cortisone 
—does it bring about a real cure, or does 
it do no more than relieve pain? 

A Let me first make it clear that corti- 
sone is used chiefly in the rheumatoid 
type of arthritis. Its effect is not a cure 
in the strict sense, but it is far more 
than just relief of pain. If they get early 
treatment, people with : rheumatoid ar- 
thritis now have a real chance of being 
restored to a condition approaching nor- 
mal. 

Q Just what is arthritis, anyway? 

A Arthritis is an inflammation of the 
structures in or around the joints, most 
commonly of the upper or lower extrem- 
ities or of the spine. The patient has 
pain, stiffness, swelling, tenderness, in- 
creased warmth, and occasionally red- 
ness of the joint. When arthritis pro- 
gresses over a period of months without 
subsiding, there may be atrophy—or 
wasting away—of the muscles above and 
below the joint and, later, deformity of 
the joint. 

Q Is this a common ailment, one that 
has great economic consequences? 

A It certainly is. Today, in this coun- 
try, 7 million or more persons are af- 
fected, most of them at ages when they 
are most productive. I would say that, if 
you include the related disease, rheumatic 
fever, the rheumatic diseases constitute 
the greatest single cause of disability— 
with an annual cost to the country of well 
over 700 million dollars. 
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Dr. Joseph J. Bunim—a top authority on 
arthritis—gives you the picture of the great 


crippler in the following interview. 


Q Does everybody who has _ these 
pains in joints have rheumatoid ar- 
thritis? 

A Oh, no, many more have another 
type—osteoarthritis. In the process of 
aging, the cartilage of certain joints— 
particularly those near the ends of the 
fingers, the larger joints like the hips 
and knees, and those in the spine—un- 
dergo changes as a result of wear and 
tear. These changes are to’ be expected 
and, except in a few cases, are relatively 
benign. They do not commonly result in 
disability. Yet, because they are diag- 
nosed as arthritis, they cause a great deal 
of unnecessary concern to many people. 
This aging type of arthritis—called 
osteoarthritis or “degenerative joint dis- 
ease”—usually needs only mild treatment 
with aspirin and heat. Osteoarthritis and 


~Nat’l Institutes of Health 


DOCTOR BUNIM 


Dr. Bunim is chief of clinical studies on 
arthritis and related diseases at the National 
Institutes of Health, in a Washington, D. C., 
suburb. He will direct arthritis research in the 
Government's big new research center there. 


rheumatoid arthritis are the two major 
types of chronic arthritis. 

Q What about the people who get 
these pains in joints—what should they 
do? 

A Well, if the pain persists for more 
than a week, and if it seems to be severe, 
they should see a physician. 

Q Can the ordinary family doctor 
diagnose arthritis properly? 

A Yes, he should be able to. 

Q What happens to the person whose 
pains are diagnosed as rheumatoid ar- 
thritis—is he given cortisone? 

A Not necessarily, and certainly not 
immediately. He will be treated more 
conservatively, with aspirin, heat in 
various forms, more rest, better regula- 
tion of his way of life—that usually 
is enough in the beginning. If the ar- 
thritis seems to progress and become 
worse, then more specific treatment is 
in order. If the disease does not re- 
spond to mild treatment, gets worse and 
threatens to incapacitate the individual, 
then the use of cortisone would be con- 
sidered. 

Q Does cortisone give complete relief 
to most people with arthritis? 

A Well, I would say it gives almost 
complete relief from pain in those pa- 
tients who get treatment within, say, the 
first year after symptoms are noticed. It 
also produces marked improvement in 
stiffness of the joints and restores general 
strength and a sense of well-being. And 
all these changes almost always result in 
a resurgence of hope—the patient be- 
comes cheerful, ambitious. 

Q He’s likely to become almost en- 
tirely normal, is that it? 

A Exactly. Of course, this has been 
more fully realized during the past yea 

(Continued on page 40) 
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OVER OR UNDER...LAND OR SEA...BROWN & ROOT'S 
EXPERIENCE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY ... TIME! 


materials Brown & Root can help you. 


Four decades of diversified experience 
in heavy construction and engineering 
has developed a “know-how” for Brown 
& Root which can be invaluable to you. 
Over the years Brown & Root’s techno- 
logical developments have provided im: 
portant savings of time and money for 
many clients. 


Regardless of your interest, be it in fin- 
ished products—fabricated parts or basic 


Centralized responsibility coordinates 
engineering and construction. This plus 
loyal personnel will save your firm time 


... Money. 
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struction or plant expansion a call from 
you will place Brown & Root plant plan- 
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or two, as experience with cortisone has 
increased. It has now become evident 
that many undesirable effects of corti- 
sone can be avoided by reducing the 
daily dose to a safe level—even if that 
means the patient is not completely freed 
from all arthritis symptoms. A_ great 
many patients who took cortisone when 
it first came out were disturbed by the 
side effects, but that was because they 
were given more cortisone than they 
needed. 

Q Is it fair to say, then, that, in these 
two years of testing, cortisone has proved 
to be one of the great landmarks in medi- 
cal progress? 

A Yes, I think that can be said with- 
out exaggeration—in view of the great 
number of patients with rheumatoid ar- 





and go. It often gets worse and stays 
worse, perhaps for years, Then it grad- 
ually subsides, all by itself, so to speak, 
When it subsides completely, we say the 
patient has a “remission.” Now, in many 
instances it may not take too long for a 
- patient to reach a remission, even with- 
out any specific treatment. People who 
have had arthritis for no more than a 
year have a 50-50 chance of improving 
within a period of a few months to one 
year, although only one third of these 
that improve will have a complete remis- 
sion. 
Q Where does cortisone come in here? 
A Cortisone is used to suppress the 
disease—to get rid of most of the symp- 
toms—until the disease subsides. If the 
patient is given cortisone, plus good gen- 


MANUFACTURING CORTISONE TABLETS 
The usual dosage costs about $1 a day 


thritis and the new hope that cortisone 
has brought to these pegple. 

Q Just what is this treatment with 
cortisone—what is it like? 

A It’s very simple, really. A typical 
patient, in the early period of treatment, 
will take something like three tablets 
of cortisone a day. As for the other 
hormones that are helpful, so-called 
“Compound F” also can be taken by 
mouth, but ACTH must be given by 
injection. 

Q How much will that cost? 

A About $1 a day now, probably less 
in the months and years ahead. 

Q How long must this treatment last? 

A Well, to understand the answer to 
that, you must know one more impor- 
tant thing about arthritis. The disease 
itself has cycles. Symptoms may come 


eral care, he usually can go back to work 
within a few weeks. We can keep his 
disease under control and the inflamma- 
tion of the joints suppressed—with the 
aid of cortisone—until such time as the 
cycle runs its natural course and comes 
to a natural end, 

Q What happens then? 

A If the patient is in the fortunate 
minority whose cycle of disease has come 
to an end, he will no longer need corti- 
sone and will be all right without it. 
That’s happened in our own experience in 
15 patients out of 78, many of whom 
were advanced cases. Remember, now, 
that this will happen more often if you 
are dealing with less advanced cases. 
One reason for the wide variation in re 
sults that have been reported is that pa- 
tients treated in one group have had the 
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disease for longer periods than patients 
in some other group. 

Q What happens in this second phase, 
after you get the symptoms under con- 
trol? 

A A typical patient will go back to 
work and resume a normal life. He still 
| takes cortisone tablets, but fewer of them. 
He may need as little as one and a half 
tablets a day. The dose is carefully regu- 
lated, of course. 

Q Then, after the first intensive treat- 
ment, and the patient goes back to work, 
he may get along on drugs that cost only 
50 cents a day—is that right? 

A Yes, many patients get along on 
that dosage. They must remain under a 
doctor’s supervision, of course. 

Q Can they get cortisone on a doc- 
tor’s prescription at just any drugstore 
now? 

A Yes, most drugstores have it. 

Q Well, after they reach a period in 
which the disease subsides, what is their 
prospect? 

A It’s hard to say yet. We have 
followed 15 patients, some for as long 
as two years after they stopped corti- 
sone, and there has been no recurrence 
as yet. 

Q But the disease will return in time, 
will it not? 

A I am not sure. It is likely to come 
back, but I can’t say we are sure. 

Q What happens if it does? 

A Well, one of the good things about 
cortisone is that it works just as well the 
next time you try it. The patient has just 
as good a chance as he had the first time 
to get the disease under control, reduce 
the dose, go back to work and reach 
another period of freedom from the 
disease. 

Q What happens to the patient if 
cortisone is cut off too soon? 

A The symptoms which have been 
under control come back, usually within 
a period of two weeks. Symptoms then 
are about as severe as ever. But, remem- 
ber, if cortisone treatment is started 
again, the patient’s prospects are as good 
as ever. 

Q That sounds pretty wonderful for 
patients who get treatment early 
enough, but what about a severe case 
that has been going on for years? 


A Well, if they've reached a stage > 


where cartilage in the joint has been 
destroyed, the muscles have become 
wasted and there is severe deformity, I’d 
say that the results with cortisone defi- 
nitely will not be spectacular, 

Q Will the relief from pain be spec- 
tacular, though? 

A No, the relief will be moderate. 

Q What about the chances of bring- 
ing this patient to a period of freedom 
from arthritic symptoms? 

(Continued on page 42) 
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United States Steck Ga... 


To assure steady operations for 
peak steel-production, United States 
Steel Co., brought in 3 high-speed, 
rubber -tired C Tournapulls toa 
stockpile. mine-run and washed coal 
at their Clairton, Pa. mill. 


The 3 “C’s”, on rental from a 
Pittsburgh contractor, were de- 
livered to mill site and started 
stockpiling without delay. Here’s 
what they accomplished in a typical 
day. In both good and bad weather, 
“C’s” teamed up and _ stockpiled 
3693 tons, hauling 217 loads per 
day, based on automatic count by 
electric load counter. 


Reduces fire hazard 


Big low-pressure 21.00 x 25 tires 
rolled easily over the coal without 
rutting in. These two-foot wide 
rubber tires. give excellent com- 
paction to reduce possibility of 
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with 3 high-speed 70URNAPULLS 


spontaneous combustion and also 
effectively seal against water and air 
decreasing BTU value. 


Makes self-powered moves 


Ready to work anywhere, Tourna- 
pulls can always he transferred 
with operator to other plant utility 
assignments. During off - season 
periods requiring no stockpiling, 
this equipment can be profitably 
rented with or without operator. 
Tournapulls are self-powered .. . 
require no flatbeds for shipment 
- - - can be 5 miles away in as 
little as 10 to 15 minutes. When 
you buy mobile LeTourneau Tour- 
napulls or Tournadozers, you eli- 
minate expensive fixed structures 
such as overhead bridges, belt con- 
veyors . . . have complete flexi- 
bility to expand, shrink or abandon 
storage areas anywhere on your 
property whenever advisable. 


If you have coal stockpiling or 
other materials handling problems, 
it will pay you to contact your 
LeTourneau Distributor. He'll offer 
you helpful advice without obliga- 
tion, on how this flexible, rubber- 
tired equipment can deliver more 
tonnage, simplify operations, there- 
by lowering costs. 


hauls Tournadozer— Tournapull—Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. CH1O Z 
2. c. LeTOURNEAU, inc., || 


Peoria, Illinois 
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| This Sunday (Mar. 1) 


Coronation Ceremony— 
Official Buckingham Palace 
film on British coronations. See 
noted artists’ conception of the 
1953 coronation. 


This Sunday (Mar. 1) 


The Happy Journey— 
Thornton Wilder’s dramatic 
innovation in _ playwriting. 
Bare settings leave scenery 
to audience’s imagination. 
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“Tia Sunday 


i AMF Automatic Pretzel 

: Twister—See the human-like 
machine that’s solved the puzzle 
of the ages—how to twist pret- 
zels automatically! 
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American Macuine & Founpry Company 
Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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A It’s less likely to occur in this pa- 
tient, of course. Instead of a 50-50 
chance of being carried to such a period 
—as in the case of patients getting earlier 
treatment—perhaps as few as 15 per cent 
may achieve it among more advanced 
cases. } , 

Q In other words, the patient who 
already has been crippled by arthritis 
cannot expect complete recovery? 

A Yes, I would say that, once severely 
crippled, he will remain an invalid or a 
semi-invalid. 

Q Can cortisone and the related hor- 
mone ACTH be given safely now? 

A Yes, with the advances that have 
been made in regulating the dosage, 
recognizing symptoms of overdosage or 
underdosage, this is a relatively safe 


3 BOM» ia 
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EXAMINATION AT AN ARTHRITIS CLINIC 


———_. 


will get side effects. For example, with 
an overdose, the patient may develop a 
voracious appetite and eat so much he 
puts on a lot of weight. Sometimes, even 
without overeating, a patient taking ey. 
cessive cortisone puts on weight and that 
weight deposits itself in the most un. 
seemly places. The face becomes very 
round—there is a deposit of fat at the 
nape of the neck, a “buffalo hump.” The 
hips become broadened and the abdo. 
men obese. 

Q Are there other side effects? 

A Sometimes, in the early stages of 
almost any case, there may be a littk 
growth of hair on the face or chin. Skin 
rash may develop. These are the milder 
side effects. 

Q These are not serious, are they? 


™ 


Arthritis Foandation 


Early treatment makes a big difference 


treatment—that is, in competent hands. 

Q Then the patient who is about to 
start such treatment can figure that the 
odds are very much in his favor as far as 
side effects are concerned—right? 

A Yes, especially if the doctor is fully 
aware of the side effects and recognizes 
them early when they occur. 

Q Would you say the average family 
physician is able to handle this—to treat 
a typical arthritis case with cortisone? 

A Yes, I would say the well-informed 
physician is. Moreover, there are about 
200 arthritis clinics around the country— 
a patient may well be able to get to one 
of these. 

Q What happens if the patient gets 
too much or too little cortisone? 

A If his dose is too small, his symp- 
toms will come back. If it is too large, he 


A Oh, no, and of course they are re 
versible. The doctor can overcome them 
by cutting down the dosage. Even the 
more severe side effects usually can be 
reversed. 

Q What are they? 

A One is the occurrence of a stomach 
ulcer, where none appeared before. Or 
an ulcer that has been healed may be: 
come active. Or perhaps an active ulcer 
may rupture. Another side effect is frac- 
ture of a bone. We're not too clear just 
why that occurs. At any rate, it is a rare 
occurrence. A third rare possibility is the 
appearance of mental symptoms, more 
likely in those patients who were em0 
tionally unstable to begin with. But 
these symptoms, too, usually can be re 


versed and, remember, they are very ur § 


common. 
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Q Are any of the other hormones 
effective in treating arthritis? 

A No. Only cortisone, hydrocortisone 
-otherwise called “Compound F”—and 
ACTH are the useful ones. Of all the 
hormones tested so far, these are the only 
three that have proved to be really effec- 
tive. All the others, such as the sex hor- 
mones and so-called Compound B, have 
proved disappointing. 

Q Are there no other drugs capable of 
controlling arthritis. 

A Yes, there is another, gold. Gold 
treatment has been in use about 23 years 
-about 18 years in this country. With 
the gold treatment, improvement is not 
nearry as uniform or as consistent as with 
cortisone. There are certain other disad- 
vantages, too. 

Q If there are no other drugs that can 
stop arthritis, or reverse it, are there any 
saie drugs that give relief? 

A Aspirin, I would say, is by and large 
the most effective of the harmless drugs. 
In many cases, aspirin makes it possible 
for the arthritic victim to do his daily 
work. 

Q The market is full of patent medi- 
cines offered for arthritis—are there any 
nonprescription drugs which are worth 
anything at all in treating arthritis, ex- 
cept in relieving pain? 

A Absolutely none! Many of these 
drugs are not even good pain killers— 
they just give the patient a lift, give him 
the impression that he feels much better. 

Q Is there any other treatment for 
arthritis except these drugs that work? 

A Oh, yes. In fact, it should be 
strongly emphasized that there is no 
single drug—even cortisone or gold— 
that constitutes complete treatment for 
arthritis. A complete program of treat- 
ment includes other measures and must 
be designed for each individual patient. 

Q Assume my disease has been diag- 
nosed as arthritis—what happens then? 

A Your doctor will take inventory to 
find out how many joint changes have 
occurred which are reversible—that is, 
correctible—and how many are not. He 
will check to find out how much destruc- 
tion has occurred to the various struc- 
tures of the joints and how much deform- 
ity there is, 

Q What’s the first step in treatment? 


A First, it may be necessary to remove, 


you from the environment which causes 
psychological, or mental, stress and 
strain. 

Q Do you mean my arthritis may be 
caused by domestic problems, or my job? 

A Not caused by it, but perhaps ‘ag- 
gravated by it. Your disease may be in- 
tensified by psychological factors. In 
some instances, certain behavior patterns 
make a person especially susceptible to 
arthritis, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Get the best out of your mind. 
with this different dictating machine! 


Your success depends not just on what’s 
in your mind, but what you get out of 
your mind. How well you communicate! 
And that’s why the Dictaphone TIME- 
MASTER is the run-away favorite of busy 
people. 

Just pick up the mike, talk, and you'll 
soon find out how easy it is to get the 
best out of your mind. 


No higher than a king-size cigarette, 

















The new red plastic Dictabelt is transcribed, 
mailed, filed, or thrown away. And it’s so 
inexpensive it is used only once. 





DICTAPHONE” 


CORPORATION 
Greatest name in dictation 


and letterhead size in the area it covers, 
TIME-MASTER is .0 simple to operate it 
puts wings on your work. 


Your voice comes through with F-M 
clarity on the new Dictabelt, exclusive 
with TIME-MASTER. Your secretary tran- 
scribes from Dictabelt with reproduction 
so clear that she’ll think she’s listening 
to F-M radio! 


It’s an age of plastics and electronics, 
and Dictaphone Corporation has taken 
advantage of both to bring you the re- 
markable TIME-MASTER and the even 
more remarkable new Dictabelt. 


To experience Dictaphone TIME- 
MASTER, and how it can help you in your 
business, awaits only the nod from you. 






Why wait longer? The coupon will 
deliver the promise promptly! 


Dictaphone Corp., Dept. E23 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


0 A free TIME-MASTER demonstration. 
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WHAT SIZE BOURBON 
FITS YOUR TASTE? 


by 
J. P. Van Winkle 
President 


Stitzel-Weller Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 

















What’s the sense of buying shoes 
that cramp your toes, collars that 
pinch your neck, or bourbon too 
small for your taste? 


Whiskey comes in sizes too, and 
the sole concern of our family-owned 
distillery through more than a cen- 
tury has been to provide a flavor 
ample enough to fit the man who 
knows how real Kentucky bourbon 
ought to taste. 


How do we do this? Largely by 
controlling our proof through each 
stage of operation. 


Proof is that figure on your label 
that tells the ‘alcoholic size” of 
the whiskey. But how and why it 
gets that way is the important thing 
with us. 


We distill at low proof to preserve 
the natural bourbon flavors. OLD 
FITZGERALD comes from the still at 
85 proof and is further refined in 
our old fashioned pot still doubler 
to 117 proof. 


To provide maximum contact 
with the oak, we reduce this proof 
before barreling to 103 by adding 
pure distilled water. 


As our barrels become “bottle 
ripe” we find that the whiskey has 
gradually increased in proof during 
the aging period. Don’t ask me why. 


Before bottling we again add dis- 
tilled water to adjust the proof to 
exactly 100, no more no less. 


This is the historical proof at 
which bourbon has always been bot- 
tled-in-bond, as dictated and super- 
vised by the Federal Government 
and defined by the U. S. Pharma- 
copoeia. 


It is only at this proof that OLp 
FITZGERALD is offered as a worthy ad- 
junct to your business entertaining. 


We invite you to join the inner 
circle of executives who have dis- 
covered this unique flavor for them- 
selves, and find it good business to 
share, in moderation, with associ- 
ates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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Q It’s not always practical for an indi- 
vidual to leave an environment, is it? 

A Indeed, it isn’t. But, at the very 
least, a doctor can help the patient gain 
an insight into his problem and show 
him how the stresses and conflicts of 
everyday life may contribute to the ag- 
gravation of his arthritic symptoms. He 
must give the patient reassurance and, 
as far as possible, a sense of security. 
Furthermore, the disabled arthritic pa- 
tient is likely to have a sense of guilt— 
to be overwhelmed with the trouble and 
expense he is causing his family. He 
must be made to feel that he is not the 
liability that he thinks he is. In addition, 
he must be given hope. All this is tre- 
mendously important in treating arthritis. 

Q What comes next? 

A It may be necessary to put you to 
bed for a short period. This will be true 


ACTH INJECTIONS 
‘...a relatively safe treatment’ 


—Black Star 


‘ 


if your disease associated with arthritis 
is not limited to the joints. Many patients 
overlook the fact that “rheumatoid ar- 
thritis” is not ‘always just a disease of the 
joints—it may be generalized throughout 
the body. Also, even if it is localized in 
the joints, if your case is a severe one, it 


may be necessary to put you to bed for 


a while—at home or in a hospital. 

Q What treatment comes next? 

A First we must make sure you get 
an adequate diet. There is no specific, 
or magic, diet for arthritis. But it should 


be a wholesome, well-balanced diet. If 


you are overweight, your diet should be 
limited in calories, If underweight, you 


should get more calories. A common- 


sense diet is important here. 
Q What is next? 


A Next thing is to relieve your pain, 
because pain acts in a vicious cycle. It 


—, 


prolongs the spasm of the muscles 
around the joint, and this spasm causes 
immobilization—call it freezing—of the 
joint. And both spasm and immobiliza. 
tion cause the muscle to atrophy, or 
waste away. Result is this vicious cycle, 
The joint is on its way to deformity. But 
if you break the cycle by relieving pain, 
you take a very important step. 

Q That's another good reason for get. 
ting early treatment, isn’t it? 

A It certainly is. Moreover, the bone 
itself can become atrophied—it can log 
its important calcium and_ phosphor. 
ous minerals. The next stage is destruc. 
tion of cartilage, the delicate and vil. 
nerable structure which lines the joints, 
Once destruction of cartilage — takes 
place, then we have reached a_ point 
where repair is hardly likely—cartilage 
does not have the capacity to repair it- 
self. 

Q And you use cortisone to break the 
cycle and get the whole disease unde 
control, do you? 

A Yes. If you have come in for treat- 
ment at a reasonably early stage of you 
arthritis, and you have gotten all this 
other care I have outlined, then a great 
deal can be done for you. 

Q What causes rheumatoid arthritis, 
Dr. Bunim? 

A The cause is not known. 

Q Who gets it? 

A More likely women than men. The 
ratio, as reported by different sources, 
varies somewhat. Some reports put it at 
4 women to 3 men, but others put it as 
much as 2 to 1 or 3 to 1. 

Q What ages are involved? 

A Well, I’ve seen patients with rhev- 
matoid arthritis who are 18 months old, 
but the ages most commonly involved 
are 20 to 50 years. 

Q Is a person just as likely to get it 
at 25 as 45? 

A Yes, he is. 

Q Is there any connection between 
arthritis and the critical periods of life 
—for example, the menopause? 

A That has not been clearly proved- 
I doubt that there is a direct link. 

Q What are you doing in arthritis here 
at the National Institutes of Health? 

A The National Institute of Arthritis 
and Metabolic Diseases has an over-all 
plan for enlarging our knowledge 0 
arthritis. Part of the plan is conducted 
here at the Clinical Center in Bethesda 
and part is nation-wide in scope. The 
nation-wide program works three ways. 
The Institute supports, with money ap- 
propriated by Congress, a substantial 
part of the research in arthritis com 
ducted in the medical schools of this 
country. Secondly, with funds from the 
same source, it awards fellowships which 
enable physicians to engage full time 
research in this disease. Thirdly, it mait- 
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tains a program to train physicians in 
the skills of treating and managing ar- 
thritis. 

Q Are you doing much research right 
here in the Institute? 

A Yes, we are doing some already, 
but most of it will get under way when 
the Clinical Center is completed. Re- 
search will include work in most of the 
theumatic diseases—rheumatoid arthritis, 
osteoarthritis, rheumatic fever, gout and 
others. In addition, we plan to design re- 
liable methods for screening and testing 
new drugs, in order to select those that 
show greatest promise as effective anti- 
rheumatic agents and yet are free from 
harmful effects. 

Q How many beds will you have for 
rheumatic diseases in the new clinic? 

A When the Clinical Center is com- 
plete, 25—that perhaps is nearly as many 


te Foundation 
HEAT THERAPY 
“,.. enough in the beginning” 


hospital beds devoted exclusively to re- 
search in this disease as there are now 
in the entire country. 

Q What is your hope for the future? 

A We have more than one hope. The 
most important objective is to attain a 
better understanding of the catses of 
such diseases as rheumatoid arthritis, 
theumatic fever and gout. Second, to un- 
cover the mechanisms by which the ef- 
fective drugs work. For example, we 
don’t know why and by what means cor- 
tisone subdues rheumatoid arthritis. Fi- 
nally, our ultimate aim, of course, is to 
conquer arthritis, 

Q Do you hope to find still better 
drugs—or do you think you have the best? 

A No, indeed! We are not at all satis- 
fied that we have the ideal drugs. We 
are constantly searching for and hope to 
find better and safer drugs. 
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it takes 


and TEMCO has it! 


To build modern jet aircraft such as the FSH DEMON*® and 
the B-47 STRATOJET™*, it takes skill ...in design, in engi- 
neering and in production. 


TEMCO has those skills and with them the facilities for high 
speed production. These qualities have been responsible for 
TEMCO’s rapid rise as one of the nation’s major aircraft 
companies. In 1952, TEMCO increased its sales volume 50% 
over the previous year. 


With an original nucleus of highly trained technicians, 
TEMCO has built soundly and carefully to become a bal- 
anced, well-molded organization ... now over 7500 strong... 
representing tens of thousands of man-years of aircraft experi- 
ence. With a two hundred and fifty million dollar backlog of 
orders, TEMCO has a big job ahead in building for America’s 
air defense. 

*Among TEMCO's current projects...complete manufacture 


of the NAVY's McDonnell F3H DEMON and manufacture of 
rear fuselages for the AIR FORCE's Boeing B-47 STRATOJET. 
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What JACK* HEINTZ is doing about... 





Roaring aircraft engines bombard J&H 
Rotomotive devices with invisible trip 
hammers of vibration. One of our most 
exacting jobs is to design, build, and 
pretest equipment that is vibrationless 
under any required operating condition. 
This is just one of our specialized 


engineering and manufacturing abilities. 


Our business is the development and 
production of small, lightweight, high 

output electrical, electromechanical and 
hydraulic devices, meeting extreme conditions 


of stress, temperature, and environment. 


The name Jack & Heintz on aviation 
or commercial products stands for 
advanced engineering . . . precise 
manufacturing coe pretested 
performance. Write Jack & Heintz, 


Inc., Dept. 253, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





J ACK & Heintz c ay x Aircraft Generating Equipment—a-c 


r} i; : and d-c—including Control Systems 


temo : and Components * Electric Starters * 


Actuators and Special Aircraft 


E UIPMEN T om. —_ Se Motors * Custom-built Commercial 
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means electrical, hydraulic er mechanical devices designed to solve ator, = SENS Teena Mnees 


unusual problems of developing power, controlling it or using it. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


MOSCOW....NEW DELHI....COPENHAGEN....PARIS..+.« 





>> Premier Stalin of Russia and Premier Nehru of India appear to be putting 
their heads together. Upshot is unlikely to make things easier for the U.S. 

A Stalin-Nehru deal may be shaping up. Deal, if there is one, is likely to 
involve a new peace scheme for Korea. This deal, naturally, will have to be to 
Stalin's liking. United Nations meeting will be the place to spring it. 

Among the signs of this new Stalin-Nehru activity..... 

Stalin, in Moscow, has been going out of his way to spend time with people 
from India. He gave India's new Ambassador an unusually long, cordial reception. 
On the same day he visited with a widely advertised Indian fellow traveler. 
Stalin may have something special in mind. He rarely sees foreigners nowadays. 

Nehru, in New Delhi, has chosen this same moment to criticize the U.S. 

Peace in Korea, moreover, is said to preoccupy both premiers just now. 

U.N. meeting comes along at the right time for a Stalin-Nehru peace scheme. 























>> Last time Nehru tried to settle the Korean war, Stalin seemed to slap him 
down. Andrei Vishinsky blasted Nehru's peace plan after Communist China showed 
interest in it. This Stalin Slap, however, may not really have hurt the Indians 
very much. For it wasn't long before India's delegate to the U.N., Krishna 
Menon, instead of lambasting Vishinsky turned bitterly on the U.S. 

The U.S., Menon said, had sabotaged India's plan for peace in Korea. And 
the U.S., he added, was to blame for dragging Communist China into the war. 

Menon, once rebuked by Vishinsky, may now be ready to endure it again. 





>> While Stalin has taken to buttering up Indian visitors to Moscow..... 

Nehru has taken out after President Eisenhower and the United States. 

The “military mentality," in Nehru's phrase, is too much in evidence. It's 
dangerous, he says, when soldiers try to turn statesmen--a general is not the 
man to turn to when you're seeking the road to peace. Also, as Nehru sees it: 

Asia needs sympathetic understanding, not guns. Blockade of China is not 
the road to peace. U.N., founded to keep peace, ought not be waging war, anyway. 

Nehru's program, in other words, seems to shape up about as follows: 

No blockade of Communist China. No embargo on strategic materials headed 
for use in Korea. Admission of Communist China to U.N., along with expulsion 
of Nationalist China. And, presumably next, withdrawal from Korea of U.N. 

There's no sign Nehru will make much headway with a program like this at 
the U.N. meeting, but there are plenty of signs he intends to try. 














>> Mutiny in Denmark shows the wind is blowing against U.S. in Europe, too. 
A mutiny like this means little in terms of troops involved, but quite a 
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lot in terms of what's behind the mutiny. Besides, Denmark's importance is not 
the size of its armed force, necessarily small, but its ownership of strategic 
real estate. When you look at the problem of defending Western Europe..... 

Baltic Sea is a vital area. Soviet submarines are based there. Denmark, 
at the narrows where the Baltic enters the North Sea, is in position to bottle 
up those Soviet subs, keep them from roaming the Atlantic. 

Greenland, another piece of Danish real estate, is important in any air 
warfare. U.S. already has major bases there, counts on them. 

U.S. and Allies thus lean heavily on Denmark for defense of Europe. 





>> When you look to see what's back of this mutiny among Danish troops..... 
Communists can be given part of responsibility, not all. Communists mere- 
ly exploited resentment at conscription for 18 months instead of 12. 
Pacifism, or something approaching it, is a big factor, too. For instance: 
Denmark has fought no war since 1864. Danes resisted Nazis when they moved 
into Denmark in World War II, but had counted on avoiding war by neutrality. 
For decades the Danes have leaned on neutrality. It worked, until 1940. 
Military career, in view of this tradition, is not popular. Military pay 
is low--29 cents a day for a private. Officer corps is small, untested in war. 
Danish defense build-up thus hasn't yet changed the antimilitary tradition. 

















>> As one result: A Danish sergeant, training recruits the way army sergeants 
the world over do, can find himself ganged up on by the recruits, badly beaten, 
then officially punished for roughness while the recruits get off scot-free. 





Danes, in other words, while firmly pro-West in spirit, are not yet sold 
on idea that Europe, including Denmark, has to defend itself with guns. 
Danish mutiny is a symptom of what U.S. is up against in much of Europe. 


>> In Paris, U.S. proposals for a more positive policy towards Soviet Russia 
get a cool reception. Frerch apparently will not go along. 

Officially, French Government leaders are avoiding controversy with U.S. 
over Formosa, Chiang Kai-shek, Korea. Public attitude, unlike Britain's, is to 
assume U.S. won't be reckless, won't blunder into world war. 

Privately, however, French leaders are fearful of new U.S. policies. 





>> French attitude is revealed in way they look at idea of "rolling back" 
the Iron Curtain, liberating the Soviet's satellites in Eastern Europe. 

Only way to liberate satellites, French leaders are convinced, is by war 
with Russia. French don't want that, hope U.S. doesn't, either. 

Psychological warfare, as French see it, can't free satellites, probably 
can't bother the Kremlin very much, either. "Keep Kremlin guessing," as a U.S. 
idea, strikes French as more likely to worry Allies than the Kremlin. 

Talk of "“roll-back" ought to wait, the French think, until there's a chance 
it can be done without world war. Before then, it's risky, raises false hopes. 














>> France, in other words, will not join U.S. in any world-wide crusade against 
Soviet Russia, against Communism. European build-up is for defense, not attack. 
Allied unity appeals to French as basic. Disunity would mean a Soviet victory. 
But: No roll-back, the French plead. Containment of Russia is enough to 
try just now.....At that, it's more than the French favored a year ago. 
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STOPPING CUTTING-TORCH HEAT dramatizes the ex- 
traordinary insulating qualities of CARBORUNDUM’s newest de- 
velopment, FIBERFRAX ceramic fiber. It is by no means the only 
exciting possibility inherent in this unusual material. Its physi- 
cal composition of super-fine fibers and its millions of tiny air 
cells also suggest its use as a super-filter of gases and liquids... 


as a wick...a cushioning material...a diffuser. Most chemicals 
and acids cannot corrode it. It is an excellent electrical insulator. 
Bonded with plastics, it could form laminates with high impact 
and tensile strength. “An Introduction to FIBERFRAX Fiber,” re- 
cently printed, lists all its properties and suggests many appli- 
cations. Your request will bring a copy to you by return mail. 

Product of the Refractories Division 


Where’s the limit to what you can do with 


CARBORUNDUM’s “man-made minerals’? ? 


LET’S TALK ABOUT SHEARS as typical of many items whose 
production requires several different abrasives, all from CARBORUNDUM: 
tumbling nuggets to remove heat treating scale...abrasive belts to 
produce the pre-plating finish... grinding wheels to sharpen the blades 
...abrasive grain to achieve the final polish. Hundreds of manufac- 
turers prefer dependable, economical, one-source control of abrasive 
quality from CARBORUNDUM. 


WELCOME NEWS! Auto repair shops by the thousands have 
found a new way to cut the high cost of un-denting your fenders...the 
PORT-A-BELT Grinding Attachment. It quickly converts a standard light- 
weight power tool into a PORTable abrasive BELT machine that elim- 
inates slow costly handwork in close quarters and on contours. In ways 
like this, CARBORUNDUM constantly seeks to make “man-made minerals” 


serve you better. A development of the Coated Products Division 


Write o CARBORUNDUM ior help 


TRADE MARK 


on your problems that “man-made minerals’? may solve 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, 227 Second St., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. -——— 
Manufacturers of Refractories « Heating Elements + Resistors » Metal Additives » Grinding Wheels + Coated Abrasives » Sharpening Stones « Abrasive Grains 


“(CARBORUNDUM,” ‘*FIBERFRAX’’ AND ‘*PORT-A-BELT’” ARE TRADE MARKS 











People of the Week 


TAX CUTTER: Dan Reed Is Pushing Congress to Trim 
Rates Now .. . He Follows Principles of Andrew Mellon 


> Daniel A. Reed, for several decades 
one of Congress’s most steadfast Re- 
publicans, has become, to his own sur- 
prise, a stumbling block for the new 
Republican Administration. Representa- 
tive Reed, 77, is sorry but resolute. 

It all concerns taxes, balancing the 
budget. The up-State New York legis- 
lator has his own ideas on these sub- 
jects, ideas long in the making and 
tenaciously held. He wants to cut taxes 
first, then balance the budget. President 
Eisenhower cautiously wants the budget 
balance in sight before reducing taxes. 

In this contest, Representative Reed 
already has gotten the jump on the 
Administration. As chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, he 
is in a position to exert a powerful lev- 
erage on the tax program. All revenue 
legislation originates in this Committee. 
And its members are strongly behind 
their chairman in the present disagree- 
ment with the Administration. 

Losing no time, the determined 
Mr. Reed introduced the first bill of the 
present session. It is a tax-cutting meas- 
ure known as “H.R. 1.” Under its pro- 
visions post-Korean increases in indi- 
vidual income taxes, scheduled to die 
next December 31, would expire instead 
on June 30, at the same time that the 
excess-profits tax on corporations goes 
out of existence. (See page 92.) 

Reed’s Committee, without much urg- 
ing on his part, approved the measure, 
21 to 4. If it should come to a vote on 
the floor, it is likely that it would be 
whooped through by a big majority, just 
elected after campaigns that stressed tax- 
cutting promises. So Republican Leader 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., is figuring to 
bottle the measure up in the House Rules 
Committee for two months or more and 
then see what the situation is. 

Meanwhile, though stymied, Reed has 
a happy and unchangeable feeling that 
he is on the right side of the question. 
He also believes so few members of the 
present House have served under a Re- 
publican Administration that there is no 
general conception of what such an Ad- 
ministration can accomplish. 

Veteran. The First World War was 
not quite finished when Mr. Reed first 
was elected to Congress. He has been re- 
elected 17 times since then, always 
over Democratic opposition, but usually 
with some ease. His biggest majority 
in these 18 elections—a margin of near- 
ly 3 to 1—came only last autumn. 

In connection with the present tax 
situation, Reed likes to go back to 


50 


what he saw in his first decade in Con- 
gress. Andrew Mellon, then Secretary ‘of 
the Treasury, had the right idea, he 
thinks. He recalls that, at Mr. Mellon’s 
urging, there were four tax cuts in the 
20s, that the level of business activity 
rose after each, and that total Govern- 
ment revenues, instead of dropping, in- 
creased. The result, Reed says, was a 
balanced budget, surpluses, big annual 
payments on the national debt. 

Nearly 30 years later, however, Reed 
finds it hard to make people understand 
that one way to more revenue lies in 


eh 


“My Committee simply won't report 
such a bill,” he says, and he, along wit) 
many others, is convinced that the House 
would not approve such a measure, any. 
way. At least 90 per cent of the House, he 
thinks, is committed to tax reduction and, 
under much pressure from home con. 
stituencies, is eager for an opportunit 
to vote to cut the rates. 

Farm background. Mr. Reed wy 
born in the conservative rural area that 
he now represents in Washington. His 
district of four counties lies at the western 
tip of New York where the Pennsy}. 
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DANIEL A. REED OF THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
He regards a tax cut as a moral commitment 


cutting tax rates. But he, himself, is 
convinced, calls it “fundamental.” 

“I know I’m on sound ground,” he 
says. “It’s a conviction with me.” 

The tax chairman also is convinced 
that, if taxes are cut first, there will be a 
greater incentive for the reductions in 
spending that are necessary to a balanced 
budget. If tax rates continue high, he 
says, on the basis of his 34 years’ ex- 
perience in the House, Congress simply 
will continue to appropriate “everything 
in sight.” 

Reed also thinks it would be suicidal, 
politically for the Republicans to let the 
excess-profits tax on corporations lapse 
June 30, without some corresponding tax 
relief for individuals. And he is deter- 
minedly opposed to re-enacting the 
excess-profits levy, a course to which 
much Administration thought has been 
given. 


vania-New York boundary meets Lake 
Erie. It is a region of general farming, 
with some emphasis on dairying and 
vineyards. There are two small factory 
cities, specializing in furniture and 
metals manufacture. 

Politically, Reed’s strength lies in the 
farming areas; the cities often produce 
adverse majorities at election time. He 
prides himself on never having asked 
anyone to vote for him personally. His 
plea instead has been that they vote for 
the Republican Party. And he attributes 
his long stay in Congress to having kept 
his promises. 

Reed was reared on a farm that he 
now owns. It is cultivated on shares by 
neighbors. He attended a nearby dis 
trict school, went on to work his way 
through Cornell University and receive 4 
law degree there. In college, he was 4 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Want to hurdle 
high operating costs? 


This suggestion may be just that little extra lift you need. 
Check through your company’s sales literature, advertising 
folders, and other printed materials. See how many of them 
are printed on enamel paper. Then find out what brand your 
printer is using. It’s well worth the trouble, because today 
enamel papers of identical quality are no longer all the 
same price. Consolidated Enamel Papers of highest quality 
actually average 15 to 25% lower in cost. 
There’s just one good reason why. Logical, too. 
Consolidated pioneered the modern method of making and 
coating enamel paper in a single, high-speed operation. 
In this way, many costly manufacturing steps are 
eliminated. You simply pick up the savings. 


free ju m p! To clinch our case, let us send you a generous 
supply of Consolidated Enamels. Just have your printer use it on your next 
job under identical conditions with your present brand. You judge the results 
according to your own standards of printing excellence. Fair enough? 
Then get a note off on your letterhead today. 


oncolidatede ENAMEL 
PAPERS 

PRODUCTION GLOSS - MODERN GLOSS + FLASH GLOSS - PRODUCTOLITH - CONSOLITH 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. °¢ Sales Offices: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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. . . Reed talks taxes with 
long lines of callers 


famed athlete, especially for wrestling 
and football. For a number of years after 
graduation, he coached the Cornell foot. 
ball team. 

At 77, he is rugged, rough-hewn, 
powerful. He retains his athlete’s phy. 
sique. He is tall, broad-shouldered and 
trimwaisted. He walks four or five miles 
a day when the weather is good. Ap 
early riser, he sometimes is in his office 
by 6 o'clock to get the work out of the 
way before the arrival of a long succes. 
sion of callers, who usually want to talk 
about taxes. 

Equipped with his law degree, Reed 
went into private practice for a time, 
then for five years he helped to enforce 


*Fairfax continuous towels used by 
Todd Shipyard Corporation are 
supplied by Seattle-Merchants Towel 

Supply Company of Seattle 


Cotton Towels* Have Been Used 


by Todd Shipyard in Seattle Since 1914 


e Todd Shipyard Corporation, Seattle Division, largest and best 
equipped ship repair yard in the northwest covers more than 30 
acres on Harbor Island in Puget Sound. Facilities include seven piers 
and four drydocks with capacity ranging from 5,700 to 18,000 tons. 
Here ships of all nations are repaired. 

In a service organization like Todd, good employee relations are 
very important. Everything possible is done to assure safety, welfare 
and comfort of workers. For instance, washrooms are equipped with 
plenty of clean cotton towels. You can be sure Todd employees appreciate 
the greater comfort afforded by soft, absorbent cotton towels. This extra 
personal comfort for employees costs management no more...in fact, 
when saved maintenance costs are considered it costs less. 

Whatever your towel problem... whether you operate a factory, 
institution, office or store... you can be sure soft, gentle absorbent 
cotton towels will... 

e promote better employee morale and customer goodwill 
e keep your washrooms cleaner and tidier 
e increase cleanliness and sanitation among your employees 
© cut maintenance cost... reduce fire hazard 
Local service is listed in your classified book under LINEN SUPPLY or 
TOWEL SUPPLY. 
For free booklet that tells how cotton towel service will save you 


money, increase sanitation, efficiency, write Fairfax, Dept. A, 65 
Worth Street, New York 13. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


Fairtax-Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 





SPEAKER MARTIN 
. .. bottle up the bill? 


State liquor laws as a lawyer for the New 
York Excise Commission. During World 
War I, he was a leader in various fund- 
raising drives, particularly for the Red 
Cross, and he was sent on a special mis- 
sion to France in connection with Her- 
bert Hoover’s food-relief organizations. 

In Congress, Reed found himself, as 
was customary at the time, with a wide 
variety of committee assignments. It was 
not until 1933, at the outset of the New 
Deal, that he was given a place on the 
Ways and Means Committee. Since 
then, unfailing re-election has given him 
the seniority that makes him chairman of 
the Committee. 

The Committee’s work—taxes, I 
ciprocal tariff (which he deplores) and 
social security—has been his absorption. 
In other matters, he follows the patty 

(Continued on page 54) 
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THIS BIG TOMATO 
WENT TO MARKET 


Tomato growers will tell you that getting a better crop 
to market first can mean the difference between profit and 
loss. Here, an outstanding Victor phosphate development 
helps growers turn the trick. Victor Take-Hold® is an 
instantly all-soluble and immediately available food for 
Starting tomato, tobacco, and other young plants. Trans- 
plants fed with Take-Hold resume growth at once, grow 
faster, more vigorously, and produce more No. | grade 
crops earlier in the season! This is a good example of how 
industry profits by using Victor chemicals. 


It Pays to Bring Your Product Problems to Victor 

Victor developed Take-Hold to meet an important need. 
You may have a problem that Victor can help you solve. 
As a supplier of phosphates, phosphorus chemicals, for- 
mates and oxalates, Victor has gained recognition for 
creative research, production aptitude, and dependable 
service. Today, Victor’s multiple plant facilities and tech- 
nical assistance to industry are unmatched in this field. 


Have your research and technical men contact Victor... 
the dependable name in chemicals ! Victor Chemical Works, 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. In the west: A. R. 
Maas, Division, 4570 Ardine St., South Gate, Calif. 

10% Nitrogen 


TA KE-HOLDA NALYSIS { 52% Available Phosphoric Acid 
17% Potash 


Dependable Name in 


- 


for 55 Years 
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. . . Leaders see trouble 
for the tax program 


leadership at roll-call time. Some in the 
House say Reed has voted against more 
New Deal and “Fair Deal” measures 


"Businece hac picked up . * than any other member. 


bh il With some _ indignation, however, 

< > +4 hey Reed says he does not just “vote against 

since we air conditioned t e ctore things” but for those things he believes 

to be in the country’s best interest. And 

he adds: “If I made too many mistakes, 
I wouldn't be here.” 

His well-developed principles come 

“He hac— ahd ite due ac much tp first. Where these are concerned, col- 

leagues say that Reed tends to be un- 

bending. He finds it difficult to arrive at 


ait diffusion ac to ait conditioning” compromises, and it is axiomatic at the 


Capitol that little legislation is possible 








@ Once you've conditioned your air—warmed or cooled 
it—you have to bring it into the room. Those Kno-Draft 
Air Diffusers in the ceiling do this without drafts, assur- 
ing an even temperature over the entire floor. Another 
feature: Kno-Draft is adjustable after installation. You 
can keep your high comfort level even if you change your 
layout. Kno-Draft Air Diffusers make good air condi- 
tioning better—give stores, offices, factories, even homes 
a bigger return on the air conditioning investment. The 
Kno-Draft people have been “engineering air” for over 
twenty years—air diffusion, air purification, air recovery 
— and their know-how can be very helpful. Just outline 
your problem to Connor 

Engineering Corporation, 

Danbury, Conn. 





—Harris & Ewing 


RULES CHAIRMAN ALLEN 
. holding the line 


without compromise somewhere along 


CONNOR 
the way. 


. , Trouble. So Administration leaders 

Ove Ta t ® — see many troubles ahead in working out 

. ' a tax program. The Reed bill, for the 
adjustable air diffusers time being, is safely sequestered by 
Chairman Leo E. Allen in the Rules 
Committee, but will have to be brought 
out in time. Some think things might have 
been different if Reed, with other con- 
gressional leaders, had been invited to the 
Commodore Hotel in New York for con- 
sultations with the incoming President. 
But Reed denies indignantly that any 
question of pique is involved in his 


pb, stand. It’s all a matter of his principles. 
=r, f As long ago as last March he asserted 
that, if Republicans should take over in 

g [Lie 5 Congress, his first action would be to cut 
taxes to pre-Korea levels. That was Dan 


Reed’s own campaign promise. And, char- 
acteristically, he intends to carry it out. 


& 
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GET TOGETHER 





sm Is a charming village in Outstate Mich- 
igan’s vacationland, 46 miles from Traverse City. 

It needed a small industrial plant to help stabilize year- 
around employment. 

Lamina Dies & Tool Company is a successful manu- 
facturing enterprise in Berkley, Michigan. 

It needed a location for a small branch plant to produce 
guide pins and bushings for dies. 

Bellaire seemed just the place — except for one thing. 

Bellaire was one of comparatively few communities 
in Outstate Michigan that operate their own electric sys- 
tems. This particular electric-system did not have Capacity 
enough to meet the needs of the proposed plant. To pro- 
vide additional electric generating capacity is expensive, 
and it takes time. 

Officials of Bellaire and Lamina talked with Con- 


sumers Power Company. We offered to buy the village 
electric system at a fair price, rebuild it and connect it 
with the Consumers state-wide electric network, thus as- 
suring the industry of plenty of electric power for present 
and future needs. 

The Village Council submitted the proposal to the 
voters, who approved it at a special election. 

It was a happy solution for both Bellaire and Lamina. 

The friendly cities and villages of Outstate Michigan 
offer many excellent locations for large or small indus- 
trial plants. And Consumers Power Company, supplying 
electric and natural gas service to more than three million 
Michigan people in 62 counties, likes to help communi- 
ties and industries get together. 

May we tell you more about Outstate Michigan? Tele- 
phone, write or wire for full information. 


Check These AAduantages of, Outetate Michigan 


* Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 
% Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies 


% Desirable Plant Sites 


% Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 


Black area on map shows 
territory served by 











%* In the Great Market Center of America 
%* Diversified Industries 4 No State Income Tax 
%& Dependable Electric and Gas Service at Low Rates 


%* A Foremost Vacation Area 


_ “es 


FOR MORE INFORMATION contact Industrial Development Department . 


emiieions CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY uackson, micnican 



















































































































Question of the Weeke 












We’ve Been Asked: 


The Bast Way 





With the end of compulsory grading, 
can a buyer now tell the quality of 
meat offered for sale? 

Sometimes he can, and sometimes he 

cannot. That depends on the policy of 

the producer and seller. The Govern- 
ment no longer requires that the quality 
of the meat, such as “prime,” “choice,” 
etc., be stamped on each wholesale cut 
of meat, as it did when the Office of 

Price Stabilization had price ceilings on 

meat. Compulsory grading, along with 

ceilings, ended on February 6. 


What is the situation now? 

Some producers and stores continue to 
carry federally graded meats and some 
do not. The end of compulsory grading 
has been met in three ways by produc- 
ers. Some have continued, on a volun- 
tary basis, to have the Federal Govern- 
ment grade their meat. In these cases the 
federal stamp usually is still to be found 
on cuts in retail stores. Some slaughterers 
and packers have returned to using only 
their own brand names and grades. And 
others have stopped putting any grades 
on their products. In the latter case, the 
buyers are strictly on their own in telling 
the quality of meat. 







EARLY TIMES 
EVERY OUNCE A 
FISHERMAN'S WHISKY 


FREE! The Early Times “Fishing 
Almanac’”’...32 page booklet, jam- 
packed with interesting, useful fish- 
ing information, including complete 
fishing calendar. Get your free copy 
at your favorite package store, bar, 
or fill in and mail coupon below; 
wherever legal. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY - 86 PROOF 
Early Times Distillery Company « Louisville 1, Kentucky 


Does this mean an end of all Govern- 

ment inspection of meats? 
Not at all. Inspectors of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are continuing their 
search for unsanitary conditions and 
diseased animals in the livestock and 
meat-packing industries. This operation 
is on a permanent basis. 





Can sellers upgrade inferior cuts? 
That’s possible now. Where voluntary 
grading by the Government is not agreed 





pecweennn nee n nnn nee = « | upon, a producer—or a retail seller— 

' Early Times I Distillery Sou | | may use any labeling method that he 
. O. Box , Dept. x ‘ 

; Louisville 1, Kentucky : wishes. 

; ' 

“Fubine Almonea.” ens engy sf your 1 | What can a buyer do, then, to know 

' the quality of meat in a store? 

f BARC. .0.occncnsesccescecsecescesess 1 | Where no grade mark is shown, he 

' | | can ask the retailer about the quality. 

; Address. ..cccccccsccccccccccesecces Or he can try to put pressure on the 

: City State 1 | retailer to get his packer to ask for 

b City...........-. State... .seeeeeees ; 


Government grading. And, of course, if 





IS MEAT GRADING ENDED? 


@ Housewives often must now be their own judges of meat 
they buy when they go to market. 






@ End of price control also brought end of compulsory 
grading of meat, in effect since 1951. 


® Some stores still sell products with federal stamp of 
quality under a voluntary program. 





the purchaser is not satisfied, he can go 
to another store to buy his meat. 


How much meat is still under federal 
grading? 

That’s impossible to say so soon after the 
compulsory system ended, But many 
of the producers and packing houses 
are still getting the grading done, vol 
untarily, by federal inspectors. During 
the postwar period, from the end of con- 
trol in 1946, until May, 1951, when com- 
pulsory grading was restored, between 
one fourth and one third of the meat pro- 
duced in the United States was under 
voluntary grading. 


What meats does this 
service cover? 

The Government will grade. beef, veal, 

calf, lamb and mutton under the volun- 

tary program. Pork is not covered. 


inspection 


How is the meat marked? 

Wholesale cuts and most retail cuts of 
federally graded meat are branded as 
“prime,” “choice,” “good” and “commer 
cial” in most areas, and “utility” in some 
areas. A new stamp is being used by fed- 
eral inspectors in marking the meat, to 
make the grade more easily recognizable. 
This stamp is a shield enclosing the letters 
“USDA” and the grade name, and is still 
applied to the meat in the form of a rib- 
bon. Used in the stamping is a harmless 
purple vegetable preparation. 


On what are federal gradings based? 
A number of factors are involved in 
grading meat, and inspectors have a de- 
tailed set of rules. They consider the | 
proportions of fat, lean and bone, as well 
as the general quality of the meat. Age 
of the animal also is taken into consid- 
eration. In addition, inspectors check 
sanitary conditions and other standards 
where graded meat is prepared. 


This system of federal grading of meats 
on a voluntary basis is not new, but is a 
permanent Government policy. It has 
been going on since 1926, when meat 
producers themselves asked the Govern- 
ment to set up the service. 
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AMERICAS 
FIRST FAMILY OF 
FINE CARS’ 


*Copyright 1952 Chrysler Sales Division 


... offers you driving benefits 


available nowhere else! 


You'll see exciting new beauty and glamor here. . . in 
the safest, best-controlled cars on the road today! 
You'll find the only new-type engine in a generation, 
outperforming all others regardless of horsepower claims 
. .. the matchless safety of Power Brakes and the only 
full-time Power Steering . . . plus the smoothest ride of 
any car in America! 

You'll be welcome at your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer’s — 
for the most convincing proof of all —the car’s own 
demonstration of its superior ability and value. 


CHRYSLER |..53 


WINDSOR:-NEW YORKER: IMPERIAL 











GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 

ranlead aa cpicel- cota 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in ind 


9 0p Nediond Steel | 


Where Quality Comes First 


You have a stake in what the steelworkers are doing in 
Peter Helck’s illustration. They are conducting a frac- 
ture test—pouring a small sample of molten steel which 
will be allowed to solidify and then will be broken and 
carefully examined. This test will tell them what still 
needs to be done to the hundreds of tons of churning, 
white-hot steel in one of our open hearth furnaces to 
make it just right for some particular finished product. 


For steel is a material that is precisely made to specifi- 
cation for the many thousands of different uses in which 
it serves you—from tin cans to automobiles. And the 
fracture test is only one of many ways in which constant 
vigilance is exerted to maintain high and uniform quality. 


At approximately 800 stations in our steel mills, about 
one-tenth of our employees devote full time or part time 


) 


to the analysis, testing, measurement and inspection of 
steel as it moves in the stream of production from raw 
materials to the shipping floor, At each station the steel 
must meet definite and rigid standards before it can 


pass on to the next step in manufacture. 


And in our laboratories, scientists and technicians work 
continually not only to maintain the highest standards 
known today but to develop steels of even higher quality 
and greater variety for tomorrow. It is through such 
care that steel has become one of your lowest-cost and 
most useful servants. 


In National’s operations, quality always has come 
first. That is one reason why National has become 
one of America’s largest steel producers—thoroughly 


integrated, entirely independent, always progressive. 


NATIONAL STEEL &’'A CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN 


yen ies 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 


justry. other important steel products. 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE INTEG 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
famous Quonset building and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


INDUSTRY 


SS 
HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
iron ore from extensive hold- 
ings in the Great Lakes area. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. - 


Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron, 


; MART i 
NATIONAL MINES CORP 
Supplies high grade metallur- 
gical coal for tremendous 
_ needs of National Steel mills. 


‘ 
‘ 


— in, 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 

















THE 


ROOSEVELT 


NEW 


In New York 

Tue Warporr-Astoria 

Tue Praza ann THe Roosevett 
In Washington, D. C. 

THE MayFLOWER 

In St. Louis, Mo 

THE JEFFERSON 

In Fort Worth and El Paso, Texas 
Tue Hirtron Horer 

Jn San Bernardino, California 
ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 

Jn Chibuabua, Mexico 

Tue Paracio Hitton 


YORK 


Jn Chicago 

Tue Conrap Hitton 

AnD THE Parmer House 
Jn Los Angeles 

THe Town House 

Jn Dayton, Obio 

Tue Dayton Br-tTMore 
Jn Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Horer 

Jn San Juan, Puerto Rico 
THe Carise Hitton 

Jn Madrid, Spain 

Tue Castertana Hitton 
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The cosmopolitan atmosphere of the Hotel Roosevelt, 
conveniently located in midtown Manhattan, is char- 
acterized by the ever-popular Roosevelt Grill. The 
delightful music, fine cuisine and handsome appoint- 
ments of the Roosevelt Grill are symbolic of other 
famous rooms in Hilton Hotels across the nation. 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 








ARE U.S. FARMERS 


REALLY IN TROUBLE? 


Farmers are caught in a 
squeeze. They get less for what 
they sell and pay almost as much 
for what they have to buy. 

This has put the farm share of 
national income below 1932. 

But total farm income remains 
high by prewar standards. There 
is no general agricultural depres- 
sion yet. 

Government is betting that the 
farm position will improve. 


People on farms are the one group - 


now feeling a recession. Farmers are 
caught by falling prices for most 
things they have to sell and by un- 
changed or slowly receding prices for 
what they must buy. 

Many individual farm families are hurt 
quite badly by the resulting squeeze. 
That is true of those heavily in debt, and 
of cattle feeders who paid fancy prices 
for animals that they now must sell at 
much lower prices. In general, however, 
farmers still are much better off than in 
most periods of the past. There is no real 
sign of alarm in the countryside, no sign 
that the mild recession in agriculture 
will turn into a grinding depression. - 

What farmers are discovering again is 
that the prices of products they sell are 
_ highly vulnerable to a decline when sur- 
pluses develop. But the wages of labor, 
the profit margins of processors and mer- 
chants, the prices of machinery and sup- 
plies, the level of taxes, all tend to be 
rigid. 

At the moment, in some farm products 
the Government is committed to redress 
the situation by price-support ‘operations. 
Even with supports, however, some 
prices have fallen below levels at which 
the Government steps in to help. Wheat, 
com and cotton have sold recently at 
prices below the support figure. The 
Government has a hard time holding up 
butter prices, even though it is: buying 
around 1 million pounds a day. 

You can see from the chart on this 
page what is troubling the American 
farmer—and his representatives in Con- 
gress—at this time. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Farm Problem— 
How Big? 
















FARMERS’ SHARE OF “PARITY” POSITION 
NATIONAL INCOME aT OF FARMERS 
1S DOWN IS DOWN 
10.8% (1910-14=100) 113% ; 
95% 
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WHAT FARMERS KEEP 
FOOD DOLLAR & FROM GROSS INCOME 
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NET INCOME STILL IS HIGH IN DOLLARS 


(compared with prewar levels) 
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Basic Data: BAE 











Worlds NEWEST 








Cynthetie Fiber 
to be made at 


the OLDEST site 





in Virginia ! 


BERMUDA HUNDRED 
LUSH BY SIR THOMAS 


AT THE site of the oldest continuous 
settlement in Virginia, founded in 1613, 
the manufacture of the newest synthetic 
fiber of the polyamide (nylon) type will 
soon begin. 

Within the very shadow of a marker 
to John Rolfe, English husband of the 
beloved Pocahontas, the National Aniline 
Division of Allied Chemical Dye Cor- 

ration is erecting a new synthetic 
iber plant. The sketch of the building 
pictured above is the architect's con- 
ception of the proposed laboratory and 
administration facilities. Thus, the most 
modern process in the textile fiber 
industry will come alive, in 1953, at 
Bermuda Hundred which in 1614 be- 
came the first incorporated town in 
Virginia. It is the privilege of the Vir- 
ginia Electric and Power Company to 
supply the vital electric power to the 
Richmond - Petersburg - Hopewell area, 
of which Bermuda Hundred is a part. 
Already serving an impressive list of 
industries, including tobacco, chem- 
icals, luggage, optical goods, paper, 
rayon, cellophane, and many others 
ess O is proud to supply power- 





aplenty to help increase domestic 
capacity for production of the syn- 
thetic fibers which mean so much to 
the American standard of living. 

VEPCO'S Chesterfield Power Station 
on the James River between Bermuda 
Hundred and Richmond has 250,000 
KW capacity. From this station, a new 
110,000 volt tie has recently been 
completed to Hopewell. 

The supply of plentiful, cheap and 
dependable electric power . . . plus 
good water supplies, excellent rail, 
highway, air and waterborne transpor- 
tation, and ample nearby labor sources 
. . . are some of the reasons Allied 
Chemical chose the Hopewell-Bermuda 
Hundred area for its $23-Million plant 
and the mammoth operations to be 
conducted therefrom. 

Here, on land hallowed by the enter- 
prise of early Americans, is evidence 
again that good business management 
is the nerve system of America’s In- 
dustrial domain . . . spreading from 
local communities which are _ its 
heart and core. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Special Report 








.. . Pinch on farmers 
brings outcry in Congress 


Farm income has failed to keep pace 
with rising incomes of other people, 
Factory workers, office employes, busi- 
ness proprietors have been able to push 
their incomes higher in recent years. Not 
so, the farmer. Farm income has failed to 
rise and is expected to shrink this year, 
The farmer’s share of the national in- 
come now is lower than it was in 1932 
and is considerably below 1946. The 
general rise in income since 1948 has 
by-passed people on farms, who make 
up a sixth of U.S. population. 

But what irks farmers most is this; 
While they are getting a good deal less 
for the things they sell, they must pay 
as much or almost as much for the things 
they buy. So-called “parity” for the farm- 
er—relation of farm prices to farm costs 
—has dropped from 113 per cent of the 
1910-14 average in 1946 to 95 per cent. 

This situation shows up in the cash 
that the farmer manages to retain from 
his operations. In 1946, the farmer kept 
nearly half—49 per cent—of his gross 
receipts. Now he gets to keep only 36.7 
per cent. Back in 1946 he realized 53 
cents out of each dollar spent by con- 
sumers for food, but now he gets only 45 
cents from each food dollar. 

The pinch on the farm population ex- 
plains what the shouting is about in re- 
lation to farm policies. Congressmen 
from some farm States are insisting that 
the Government take action, and quick- 
ly. The President and the Secretary of 
Agriculture promise to study the prob- 
lem, meanwhile living up to the com- 
mitment to support farm prices under 
terms of the present laws. 

The real worry is not what has hap- 
pened to farm prices but what may 
happen. Farmers, except in a few in- 
stances, are not now distressed, Farm in- 
come, after expenses, is expected to be 
lower this year but, at an estimated 13.3 
billion dollars, still will be almost three 
times as much as the average in the pre- 
war years of 1935-39. Indicated farm 
income will be seven times as much as in 
the depression year of 1932. 

Farmers also seem to be doing all 
right on the basis of “real income”—in- 
come adjusted for price changes. The 
income for each person on a farm now 
is 68 per cent above the average income 
per person in the 1935-39 period. That 
compares with an improvement of 67 
per cent for the nonfarm population. 

But the hitch is that real farm income 
has dropped in the more recent yeals, 
while nonfarm incomes have been 
steadily climbing. Real income for the 
farm population had stood at 91 per 

(Continued on page 64) 
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In seconds . . . a remote-controlled 
system of nineteen Chrysler Air Raid 
Sirens could alert St. Louis, a city of 
860,000 people and sixty-one square 
miles. Compare this basic quantity 
with the necessary number of any other 
warning device and you will understand 
the importance of selecting Chrysler 
. . . the siren sounding the “loudest 
warning ever heard.”’: 

Equipped with its own mighty 180 
horsepower Chrysler V-8 Industrial 
Engine, each Chrysler Siren delivers 
up to 173 decibels of sound, ranging 
from a deep-throated roar to a shrill 
scream. Under favorable conditions, 


+19 
LHAVSLER 


AIR RAID SIRENS 
fo alert the 
City of St. Louis! 





Bi cae es % 





this sound carries four miles in every 
direction from the rotating siren. 

Since the Chrysler Siren can be opera- 
ted either as part of an entire utility- 
controlled system or as an individual 
manually-controlled unit, it is an ideal 
warning device for any community, 
large or small. It can be operated from 
a fixed location or from a moving truck 
or boat. 

Learn how few Chrysler Sirens are 
necessary for your protection . 
arrange a demonstration of the Chrysler 
Siren in your community; write: Dept. 
12, Siren Layout Service, Industrial Engine 
Division, Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Mich. 


CHAVSLER AUR RAID SIREN. 


Defense is a vital need, shared by all. 


Join and assist the Civil Defense Group in your area. 
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1144 SOUND STOCKS «Globes ten 


° decline is ending 
for Income and Profit cent above the prewar average back in 
Announcing UNITED’S 1953 1946, while for the nonfarm population 


i it was only 54 per cent above prewar 
list of recommended 1ssues level in that year. Since then farmers, 
relatively, have been slipping. This is a 

Ar! Report covering UNITED’S complete Supervised List of situation that makes farmers unhappy. 
Recommended Common Stocks for 1953 is just off the press. It is The fear of some is that this trend may 
broadly diversified as to industry. Selections range from the highest continue, that farm prices will be allowed 
quality stocks for safety and income to lower-priced speculative issues to drift lower and bring actual depres. 


for high percentage gains. You will find the following issues of special sion to the farm population, a depression 
ceeeeuate that might then spread to the rest of 


the population. 
The Administration’s bets are against 
a full-blown farm depression. Farm ex- 





15 Attractive Low-Priced Stocks under 20 
16 Quality Growth Stocks; yields up to 5.5% 
6 Speculative Growth Stocks at 13 to 29 : 
mae perts in the Government say that the de- 
21 Steady Earners; yields up to 7.3% cline in prices that began two years ago 


Send only $1 for your copy of this 114-Stock Report. In addition you has about run its course—at least tem- 
will receive without extra charge the next four issues of the weekly 
UNITED Business and Investment Report. 

(This offer open to new readers only.) 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 ——eee 
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RY UNITED “O° 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more investors than any other investment advisory service. 








THE. EXCITING NEW 
PowerQar x. 


* ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVEN 


Ruggedly built for long life \ 
- + + plenty of power for > . MORE WORK— 

towing other vehicles H ’ WITH LESS EFFORT! 
POPULAR SCIENCE ~ ROTO-HOE offers youths com- 





. plete garden tool—it Cul- 
editors thought so much of \setu rl tivates, Composts, gives you port- 

: in able power ’most anywhere. The 
the POWERCAR Junior ea powerful dependable Lauson 2 h.p. 


that they ron a feature gasoline motor rotates 15 specially-hardened 
story in the September w ‘i teeth at high speed, thoroaghly mixing and FARM TALK 


9 i aerating soil up to 6” deep. You will find 
issue, Page 136. qrerchers that gardening can be a pleasure—the hard 
work is removec 


Send for full information about de, c ST? That’s even more surprising—the »-.- more worries 


children’s motor vehicles and | complete ROTO-HOF basic anit chowa epushed in 1947 for the 

special offer. YEAR ‘ROUND Attachments do many extra jobs: Mow lawn, ‘ 

axial, ofc. wealch, Mes snow. Au are low in cost too. Investi- : q 

MYSTIC RIVER SALES COMPANY fn tar re Iivctrat cirri a as seiageie “ porarily. The word from the Department ™ 
D SB ue ar a gs Sr ee = rayer " 60, N h - . . 

ept. GEM Mystic. Conn. U.S.A Ea ae ey Ceenyy Gite of Agriculture is that prices for most” 


farm products will be steady in the months ~ 


the world's Largest: ulin just ahead, with a chance for some rise. : 


; J The experts figure that the chief causes ~ 
AuomalieG. ad Unit Healer ner SARS MANAGERS as for the as price decline since last = 
COMPTROLLERS S August were: (1) a record volume of 9 
TRAVELERS & production; (2) a sharp decline in over 4 

Travel expenses con be reimbursed ' seas demand for U.S. products. Both of J 
ety ane peter ae eee | these downward pressures are expected } 
years by th ds of outstandi to ease. Most of last year’s production 
companion, Genesee TRAVELSTIERS has been sent to market, and an improve” 
eliminate expense checks Spee Sen “ bas el j 

v teusene ccnames canbe ment in foreign buying is expected. 

V tecsen eternal cncts Meanwhile, domestic demand for food ™ 

V reduce travel expenses and other farm commodities is expected” 

V increase productive time to remain high. Consumer incomes, 00 § 

V minimize cash advances be 7 








Suspended | 
and Floor 
models } 


" the whole, are continuing to rise, and 
For information write: : that rise is expected to be accompanied 7 
“ by heavy outlays for food and clothing. ~ 


-.AEZNOR | 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY : 22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. ; Meanwhile, the supply of commodities : 
PB ai dato ssbctort inti Pah desthe og ame a ERE LENE LEIP TES AED ie (Continued on page 66) 
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Suecese likes to 


ub 


shoulders 


with euccess.,.. 


That’s not only human... it’s good business. It’s why we have built 
one success solidly on top of another—totem-pole fashion. 

It’s why successful customers have come to us.. It’s why success has 
come to our customers in greater measure. 

Because we have revolutionized railroad car loading methods, sav- 
ing railroads and shippers millions of dollars annually ... because we 
play a prominent role in the automotive industry, solving truck load- 
ing, heating and ventilating problems . . . because we have wrested 
new and better products from wood, producing both natural wood 
and interwoven wood fibre battery separators, and sandwiching 
veneers into top-grade Douglas Fir Plywood . . . because we’ve served 
the military in so many ways, as prime and sub-contractors ... and 
because we’ve lent a helping hand to many companies, in product 
development and custom manufacturing ... we feel an exuberant 
sense of challenge when a customer brings us a new problem to solve. 

We take pride in the products we make. But we take delight in 
probing for ways to make better ones. 

If you’ve found success in the fields we serve... or are looking for 
success ... let us match our products against your needs and match 
our wits against your problems. Evans Products Company, Dept. AA-2, 
Plymouth, Michigan. Plants at Plymouth, Mich.; Coos Bay and Rose-= 
burg, Ore.; Vancouver, B. C. 


PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY 
Freight Damage-Prevention Equipment ¢ Automotive Heafers 
Parts & Stampings ¢ Douglas Fir Plywood 
Battery Separators @ Dimension Lumber & Wood Products 











AZALEA FESTIVAL AT WILMINGTON, N. C., IN MARCH 


Spring Comes Early in North Carolina 


... where a year-round mild climate 
means lower construction costs—plus lower 
cost-of-living. From the “cool in summer” 
mountains to the “warm in winter” coast 
the temperature averages 59°. This is 
another advantage industry finds in North 
Carolina's “Accessible Isolation”. 






For a list of industrial sites 
ond buildings and other infor- 


mation, communicate with 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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. .. Price rise in prospect 
for fruit and eggs 





is expected to favor some increase in 
price. Hogs are to be in smaller supply 
this year than in 1952, and prices are 
expected to average higher than last 
year. With the advent of spring, more 
cattle are expected to be kept on the 
range, thus reducing the number that 
will be sent to market. However, prices 
for the better grades of cattle may ease 
a bit further, since the peak marketing 
season of corn-fed steers lies ahead. 
Price-support operations of the Goy- 
ernment are expected to curb further de- 
clines in wheat, corn and cotton. The 
winter-wheat crop now is estimated to 
be considerably smaller than last year 





FARM FIGURES 
... less cash 





because of poor growing conditions, so a 
strengthening in wheat prices is foreseen. 

Farmers are expected to get a better 
price for fresh fruits than they got a year 
ago. They are being advised by the Gov- 
ernment to increase their plantings of 
beans, cucumbers, onions, green peppers, 
early tomatoes, cantaloupes and honey- 
dew melons. Egg prices also are expected 
to be higher this spring than during the 
spring of 1952. 

The farm outlook as pictured by the 
Government is that the price situation 
will grow no worse in the period just 
ahead and might easily improve. In 
general, the official conclusion is that, 
while the peak of farm prosperity may 
have passed, no general farm distress is 
threatened. Officials expect to be given 
ample time to work out a satisfactory 
new farm program. They have two yeals 
before the present program runs out. 
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Let's swap 
ideas 


Match your advertising 
ideas with these — 
and win a *50 Bond! 


Pocket device tells difficult sales story 


To introduce to dealers an improved 
model of our Tru-Heat Iron where the 
external appearance was unchanged and 
the important sales features hidden inside 
the shell, we devised a pocket gimmick 
for our salesmen. It was designed for use 
in the breast pocket of a man’s suit so 
that the red and white polka dot hand- 
kerchief would project much as any 
pocket handkerchief. Red and white 
polka dots, incidentally, are our package 
trade mark. On removing the envelope 
from the pocket the first thing that meets 
the eye is the little cartoon illustrating 
the theme we have used in connection 
with the principal characteristic of our 
iron ‘It’s the Shape that Makes the 
Difference.’’ Then, on removing the ac- 
tual piece from the envelope we again 
repeat this theme, adding the element of 
copy concerning the perma-chrome fin- 
ish of our soleplate. Then, on holding 
the piece up to the light, the customer is 
able to see — this unique plastic 
material the new element shape, which is 
described on the reverse side. In short, 
this single piece enabled a jobber sales- 
man to % a complete selling story in an 
unusual and compelling fashion. 


James S. Fish, Adv. & Prom. Manager, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Assures long life for expensive stuffer 


Recently, when we decided to prepare a 
4-color statement stuffer on a new prod- 
uct, we were reminded of several thou- 
sand similar stuffers, now worthless be- 
cause of price changes. To prevent a Te- 
currence of this mistake, the new state- 
ment stuffer was designed with a listing 
of styles on the back page, but no prices. 
Space for the dealer imprint was also pro- 
vided on the back cover. Now, when 
dealers order stuffers, we imprint both 
the store name and prices at the same 
time. We feel that’s good insurance in 
view of the high cost of 4-color printing, 
and our new stuffers will last indefinitely, 
regardless of price changes. 


American Luggage Works, Inc., Providence, R. I. 


A guide for media representatives 


In order to obtain greater value from in- 
terviews with media representatives, we 
published a booklet familiarizing them 
with the sales and promotion problems 
peculiar to our company. ‘The Media 
Representatives Interview Guide”’ is used 
as a reception room welcome booklet 


























For a unique new promotion idea, see paragraph at left. For the latest idea in low 
cost offset printing, read below about the new Kimberly-Clark coated offset paper! 





and as a mailing piece to publishers 
and other media owners. It begins with a 
message explaining why and how we feel 
interviews can be made more worthwhile. 
This is followed by a brief description of 
our company, its products and markets, 
basic sales methods, and types of adver- 
tising. Next, advertising department per- 
sonnel are listed according to job respon- 
sibility and, finally, information about 
local hotel accommodations, transporta- 
tion facilities, etc. 


John M. Royal, Advertising Dept., 
The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Michigan 





Do you have an item of interest? 
Let’s swap ideas! 


All ideas contributed become the prop- 
erty of Kimberly-Clark for use in any 
printed form. For each idea used in our 
magazine advertising we will give the 
sender name credit and a $50 Defense 
Bond. In case of duplicate ideas, ‘onl 
the first received is eligible for the need. 
This offer supersedes any offer published 
in previous advertisements, and con- 
tinues for two months only. Address 
“Let's Swap Ideas,” Room 412, Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Now —a low cost coated paper for fine offset printing! 


If you've been wanting to print some 
of your booklets, folders or other ad- 
vertising pieces by offset—but haven't 
because of the cost of coated offset 
paper —here’s good news! Shorewood*, 
the new Kimberly-Clark giossy coated 
offset paper, is designed especially for 
low cost, volume printing. It’s priced in 
the plain, uncoated paper class —yet 





“T. mM. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





© ximBerty-cLark corp. 


gives you the sharpness and contrast 
you need for quality jobs. There's no 
extra charge for weights as low as 50 
Ib. —and it’s designed for either mono- 
tone or process color work. Try new 
Kimberly-Clark Shorewood on your next 
printing job. For compiete information, 
see your distributor or write to Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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DODGE 
Chose MOA’ 


for a California Plant 





WHLuiaM C. NEWBERG 
President Dodge Division 


«There are many factors that must be 

studied carefully in selecting a site for 
a new plant,” says William C. Newberg, president of the Dodge Divi- 
sion of Chrysler Corporation. 


“The goal is to find a location offering the best combination of these fac- 
tors to fit the requirements of a job to be done. Availability and quality 
of utilities, suppliers and transportation facilities must be considered. 
The location with respect to the markets the plant is to serve must be an- 
alyzed. And the community must be a good place for workers to live and 
raise their families. 


“All these factors—and many more—were carefully weighed when the 
Dodge Division set out after the war to establish its own West Coast as- 
sembly plant to meet the needs of the rapidly-growing Western market, 


“As a result, in 1948, a new Dodge plant was put into operation in San 
Leandro, in the Metropolitan Oakland Area. More recently, an addition 
of 749,000 square feet of working space has tripled the size of the plant.” 


SAVINGS in shipping time and costs; skilled labor supply; larger share of the na- 
tion’s fastest-growing market; ideal working climate; raw materials; sites in rural 
or semi-rural areas—no matter which combination of these profit-making factors 


yu demand, you'll find it ina MOA location. Write today for full information. 


“MOA stands for Metropolitan Oakland Area—in- 
cludes all of Alameda County, California. 55,000 
acres of level property in rural and semi-rural areas 
offer wide variety of sites close to skilled labor sup- 
ply and transportation. 


FREE BOOK gives you the facts 


e “Why They Chose Metropolitan Oakland”, a 16-page 
book outlining the profit-making advantages 228 nation- 
al firms find in this area, is yours for the asking. Write 
today, in strictest confidence. 


©) 2 6% MA METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
E 1§, MACALIFORNIA 


& 











DS GE A soness . 427 Twnveentu STREET + OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


$303 


ALAMEDA + ALBANY + BERKELEY » EMERYVILLE « HAYWARD + LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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CHIANG AND HIS 
INNER CIRCLE 


TAIPEI—Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
is back in the news, once more a head- 
line name. The world in, general and 
Chinese Communists in particular now 
wonder what Chiang will do next, in 
view of President Eisenhower's new pol- 
icy freeing Chiang’s forces on Formosa 
for attacks on Communist China. 

I interviewed Chiang Kai-shek at his 
headquarters here on Formosa within a 
few days of the Eisenhower declaration 
of policy. 

Chiang today, at 66, appears from a 
distance to be an old man. Close up, how- 
ever, he looks younger than his years. 
His face is expressive. He moves easily, 
quickly, and with surprising grace. He 
seems to have lost none of his charm. 

Nor has he lost his interest in world 
affairs. Chiang’s answers to questions, as 
well as his own questions, show he 
knows what's going on in the world. He 
had no trouble catching the drift of my 
questions, even though I spoke to him 
through an interpreter. 

Chiang’s main interests appear to be 
those of a Generalissimo rather than of 
a President. He seems somewhat more 
at home answering questions about mili- 
tary affairs, or politico-military ones, than 
about civilian problems. But there isn't 
much doubt around Formosa that every- 
thing done by Chiang’s Government, in 
civilian as well as military fields, has 
Chiang’s prior approval. 

Chiang, of course, doesn’t run Na 
tionalist China all by himself. He leans 
especially on four men he has known 
and worked with for many years. Wang 
Shih-chieh, with the title of Secretary- 
General, is Chiang’s top political ad- 
viser. General Liu Shih-yi is Vice Defense 
Minister and Chiang’s chief military 
aide. Chiang relies on his eldest son, 
Chiang Ching-kuo, to direct both coun 
terespionage and the political education 
of the Nationalist Army. As for the gov- 
erning of Formosa, considered a province 
of Nationalist China, that is in the hands 
of a C. Wu. 

Wang, Chiang Kai-shek’s top political 
adviser, knows his way around in world 
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affairs. He was educated in London and 
Paris, is equally at home in Chinese, 
English or French, and is a very direct, 
rapid-fire questioner. He keeps up with 
the press of the world and is thoroughly 
conversant with international politics. 
At one time or another he has held most 
of the principal Cabinet positions under 
Chiang either on the mainland or on 
Formosa. 

General Liu is the No. 2 man in Na- 
tionalist China on military matters. As 
Vice Minister of Defense, he speaks for 
Chiang to the Nationalist Army. He got 
his military education in Tokyo, as 
Chiang did, at Japan’s artillery school 
and the Imperial University. To prepare 
for his present post, General Liu served 
for four years as Chiang’s personal mili- 
tary aide. 

Chiang’s son, Lieut. Gen. Chiang 
Ching-kuo, ranks high among the Gen- 
eralissimo’s aides, some think higher than 
any of the others. The younger Chiang’s 
job, in charge of the political division 
of the armed forces, is a pet of Chiang’s. 
The additional responsibility as director 
of counterespionage obviously gives Gen- 
eral Chiang considerable political power. 
And his years in Moscow as a student 
come in handy in educating Nationalist 
forces against Communist propaganda. 

Governor Wu, who runs the civil gov- 
ernment of Formosa for Chiang Kai-shek, 
is the man who won considerable fame 
as “the honest mayor” of Shanghai during 
the last three years that Chiang con- 
trolled the mainland. Wu is amiable and 
energetic, but also as tough as the job 
requires. He was educated in the United 
States, at Grinnell and Princeton, and 
began his career in civil government 
early, at the age of 32, as mayor of 
Hankow. 

You hear a lot in Formosa about a 
possible successor to Chiang, although 
there is no indication that President 
Chiang plans to step down soon. Most 
observers regard the President’s son, 
Chiang Ching-kuo, as heir apparent. He 
is considered to be on the way up large- 
ly through his own efforts, not just be- 
cause he is his father’s son. 

The only other name you hear men- 
tioned as a possible successor to Chiang 
is that of Li Tsung-jen, currently in the 
United States. Technically, Li is still 
Vice President of Nationalist China. He 
served as acting President during the 14 
months that Chiang voluntarily relin- 
quished his power. But Li has had differ- 
ences with Chiang, and probably is a 
poor second to Chiang’s son as a possible 
successor. 

At the moment, Chiang is clearly 
boss of Nationalist China. To Western 
observers the Government he runs re- 
sembles a dictatorship, but “old China 
hands” will tell you that Chiang’s Gov- 
ernment on Formosa is closer to democ- 
racy than anything China has ever 
known before. 
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Tested 
formula 
for 


cutting , 


costs 


YALE Trucks like these provide a 
sure-fire formula for saving money 
in every industry...cutting costs as 


much as 75%. 


If you receive, make, store or ship, 
you must move materials. And you 
can perform these vital operations 
more efficiently and at less cost with 
YALE TRUCKs ranging from versatile 
Worksavers to mighty Rams. Find 
out how Yate can slash your han- 
dling costs...do away with material 
pile-ups...increase the effective 
utilization of your manpower. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
OFFERED IN COUPON 


YALE 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Yale Hoists are sold 

exclusively through 

INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
% Registered trade mark 


Pace a oe 





as 300%. 


dustry $196,000 a year. 


three-quarters for another. 





What will the coupon do for you? 


It will help you find out how you can 
increase existing storage facilities as much 


It will help you find answers like the ones 
that saved an important California in- 


It will bring you information on the YALE 
equipment that cut handling man hours 
in half for one industry...shipping costs 








So cae ees nae ones MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY - — — — — — 


The Manufacturing Co., Dept. 522 


Roosevelt Blvd. and Haldeman Ave., Phila. 15, Pa. 


Please send my free copy of Picture Story of 
Yale Materials Handling Equipment. 





Company. 


Name Title 





Street. City. State. 





In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Box 337—Postal Station ‘‘A''—Toronto 


GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS + WORKSAV ¢ HAND TRUCKS ¢ HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS + PUL-LIFTS 
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Dont laush! 


The McBee Ledger Poster flattens the peak 
end-of-the-month workload by posting accounts 
receivable statements every day. 


Ledger and journal are kept in constant balance. 
There’s no last-minute scurry to get out statements, 
no overtime for the girls in the office, 

no delays for the customer who calls for information, 
no uncertainty about management’s position. 


Statements go into the mail promptly, 

collections come through more quickly and 
operating capital is used efficiently. 

With the McBee Ledger Poster, invoice figures can’t 
get posted improperly on journal or ledger, 

wrong amounts can’t be transposed. 


$62.50 is all you pay 


for the McBee Ledger Poster. 
Forms, in stock or printed to 
your order, are extra. 


It can be done! 


In a single writing, amounts are entered on 

three records: (a) the statement itself, 

(b) the accounts receivable journal and (c) the 
permanent accounts receivable /edger. Specially trained 
operators are not necessary. Forms are 

specifically designed to fit your requirements. 


An exclusive McBee feature permits easy insertion 
of ledger cards, makes the Ledger Poster 

easy to operate quickly and accurately. 

Posting accounts payable is also easier and surer 
with the McBee Ledger Poster. 


The McBee man near you can quickly demonstrate 
the advantages of this modern, flexible way to speed 
paper work. Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 





Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business boom is still on. The general level of activity stays high. 

Steel industry keeps operations at close to capacity level. And capacity 
is much higher now than it was only a year ago. 

Auto industry is producing considerably more cars than a year ago. 

Construction industry is more active than it was a year ago, too. 

When these three industries--auto, steel, building--boom, there is almost 

to be a boom generally. That's what is going on at present. 














If you want some more indicators of generally high activity..... 

Total industrial output continues at the highest point since World War II. 

Electric-power production is running ahead of a year ago. 

Output of petroleum is higher than it was at this time last year. 

Paperboard production is up, too. This is considered significant. Orders 
for paperboard indicate higher factory shipments. It is needed for packaging. 

Fact is there are very few weak spots in the business picture at this time. 
Soft-coal production is slipping. Freight-car loadings are off a bit. Farm 
prices are down. But that is about all. 














Factory employment dipped in January from December, more than usual for 
the season. But factories still are employing more workers than a year ago. 

People's incomes are higher than they ever have been and are rising. 

Retail sales are higher than the levels of a year ago. That reflects a 
higher level of personal income in the United States. 











This high level of activity raises the question: How long will it last? 
There is growing belief that the boom is nearing its end. But there also is 
growing evidence that it will continue through most of the year. 


If you want some specific indicators of future activity..... 

New-housing starts in January totaled 71,000. That compares with 64,900 
housing units started in January of 1952. Home construction is still strong. 

Building contracts awarded in January in States east of the Rockies are 
reported by F. W. Dodge Corp. to be 19 per cent above a year ago. 

Residential contracts for January were up 36 per cent. 

Nonresidential contracts for the month were 14 per cent above last year. 

Engineering contracts for public works and utilities were up l per cent. 

These reports of building contracts indicate another active year for the 
construction industry. Commerce Department expects total construction in 1953 
to be slightly higher in dollar volume than in 1952. 

















A rather wide degree of optimism about the near-term future also exists. 
Of 187 manufacturers polled by the National Industrial Conference Board, about 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


two thirds expect larger sales for the first half of the year. Only a sixth of 
the group felt that sales might fall below the level of a year ago. 


Orders to factories from distributors also are holding high. 

Winter market in San Francisco brought heavier .buying in furniture, toys, 
gifts, housewares. Similar results are reported from Chicago and New York. 

Actual orders placed promise a good year for the home-goods industry. 

Particularly encouraging to the manufacturers is the fact that there is a 
minimum of inventory buying. Most orders are for replacements. That is an ine 
dication that dealers will not get stuck again with overloaded inventories. 














Business inventories in total amounted to 73.5 billion dollars at the be- 
ginning of the year. That's about 700 million higher than a year earlier. 

Manufacturers accounted for most of the gain--600 millions. That can be 
explained by the high production schedules of factories. 

Retailers started the year with 200 millions more in inventories, with much 
of the increase occurring among automobile dealers. Smaller inventories than 
@ year ago are reported for hardware stores and building-material dealers, fur- 
niture stores, jewelry stores. Retail stocks of soft goods were higher. 

Wholesalers have managed to reduce inventories by about 100 millions. 

All in all, the inventory situation appears to be well in hand. Not much 
inventory accumulation is expected in the current year. 











Auto dealers are running into some financial difficulties. 

Finance companies are tightening up on loans on dealer-held used cars. 
That is reported to us from both New York and San Francisco. 

Result is that used-car prices aré declining at a time when the price 
usually strengthens. Few dealers are willing to add to used-car inventories. 

Expectation is that this situation will improve in a month or so, when the 
demand for automobiles shows the usual seasonal expansion. 








Auto manufacturers appear to be confident of high-volume year. Output is 
expected by one motor-company executive to be around 6.8 million cars and trucks 
for the year. It was below 5.5 in 1952. Manufacturers, in turn, are pressing 
dealers to increase their sales efforts this year. 


Farm-equipment companies also count on a good year, despite the drop in 
farm prices and the consequent: decline in farm income. See page 6l. 

Farm demand for large tractors and large harvesters is said to be strong. 

Small tractors and small implements are harder to sell. 

Manufacturers figure that the need for farm equipment still is large, even 
though farm income is down. So one leader in the field is planning on a pro- 
gram of dealer promotion, consumer demonstrations and other sales pressures to 
persuade farmers that they should buy more equipment. 











Families in the U.S. are tending. to increase in size. 

From 1940 to 1950 the birth rate for third children rose by 77 per cent; 
for fourth children, by 50 per cent; for fifth children, by 27 per cent. 

These findings by Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. indicate a shift in the 
demand for housing. Larger homes are likely to be wanted. 
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Youn decisions-fas 


“Just one moment — I'll give you the answer...” (and he 
knows his decision is going to be right, based on complete, 
accurate data). 

_ That's Kardex administrative “fact-power” in action... 
and thousands of progressive companies, in every field of 
commerce and industry, are profiting by it daily. 

You, too, can profit through the finer yet firmer execu- 
tive control Kardex can give you over sales, production, 
inventory and other phases of your business. Kardex not 
only integrates and coneentrates related facts for quick 
reference — it signals major items of information in con- 


KARDLOK ... illustrated here with three overlapping 
record pockets selected from a typical Kardex record. 
Blisters formed in the signal mate with die-cuts in the 





ter-with KAROEX 


venient, bar chart form. You can see.. 


. compare... analyze 
...execute...all in a matter of seconds. 

Now, moreover, you can profit by new Kardex develop- 
ments such as Kardlok (see picture below), and by the host 
Kardex 
Imperial equipment. See for yourself at the nearest Reming- 


of engineering improvements embodied in the new 


ton Rand Business Equipment Center . . . or write for free 
folder No. KD 618, Management Controls Reference 
Library, Room 1730, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


record card, permitting quicker, easier setting of signals 
... caliper-accurate positioning of signals ...and positive 
locking of signal settings. 


3051 “Crank Shaft Shaft Bolt 


3053. Crank Shaft Pin 

















Legions of executives have found real 
comfort in the Harter C-1500. It has deep 
resilient coil spring cushioning that 

keeps its comfort through years of hard 
service. This chair has clean, functional 
design with welded steel construction. 
The final touch of quality is custom- 
tailoring in a variety of fine upholsteries. 
Write for illustrated folders and 

name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


HARTER CORPORATION 
2204 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan 
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MODEL 222DX16 
21” TV CONSOLE 


SEE WALT DISNEY'S PETER PAN’ MOVIE 
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/ You'l Find: Plenty of Room 
to GROW | 


‘in MISSOURI 


dy 


Instead of a flintlock and powder 
horn, you pack a briefcase and 
fountain pen, but you and Daniel 
Boone both have the same idea: 
to escape the suffocating effects 
of overcrowding. Back in 1799 
Daniel chose Missouri. For you, 
today, Missouri offers her rich 
resources, well-planned trans- 
portation systems, abundant 
power supplies, and a better- 
than-average labor market. Also, 
there is available a wide selection 
of buildings and facilities, most 
of them outgrown by men like 
yourself who will continue to 
grow in Missouri. 
© 
For complete information, in confidence, 
write directly to: 
MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
I-40N Dept. B-37, Jefferson City, Missouri 











[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN, as a distributor of brass. 

mill products, replace these items 
immediately after selling them from your 
stock. The National Production Authority 
drops its requirement that such replace. 
ments cannot be made until the month 
following the sales. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in handling the excess. 

profits tax of a company that 
bought out another business, include the 
purchased “good will” in the company’s 
invested capital. A circuit court of ap- 
peals allows one company to include 
good will in its assets even though the 
value of the good will was not specified 
at the time of the purchase. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a non- 

union plant, perhaps get the courts 
to stop union picketing of retail stores 
that handle your products. A circuit 
court of appeals holds that picketing to 
discourage the public from __ buying 
bakery products from retail stores was a 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
court looks upon the picketing as c- 
ercion of nonunion workers in the bakery 
plant. 


* * * 


YOU CAN look for the Government 

to take quicker action against ship- 
pers suspected of violating export-con- 
trol regulations. The Office of Inter- 
national Trade announces that customs 
collectors have been given authority to 
take immediate action against such ship- 
pers without consulting OIT. 


* * . 


YOU CAN use a simpler procedure 

in making reports to the Government 
on progress of construction of oil and 
gas projects. The Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for Defense now requires fewer 
questions to be answered on reporting 
Form PAD-26, Supplement. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably expect a reduc- 

tion in activities of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. In its annual re- 
port, the Commission says that lack of 
funds has brought about a cut in its staff, 
making necessary a reduction in some of 
its services. 
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YOU CAN find out from a Govern- 

ment report about technical de- 
velopments for the food, canning and 
packaging industries. The new de- 
velopments are described by the Office 
of Technical Services in its January 
Bibliography of Technical Reports. 
Copies may be bought for 50 cents each 
from the Commerce Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., and from field offices 
of the Department. 


* * * 


$4 YOU CANNOT, as a taxpayer own- 

ing interest in various properties 
managed by an agent, expect to treat as 
a capital loss any loss you sustain in 
sale of one of the properties. A circuit 
court of appeals rules that, under such 
circumstances, a taxpayer was engaged 
in trade or business and did not have a 
long-term capital loss; he could not carry 
over to the following year part of his 
loss on the sale. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on escaping 

liability for back pay for an unlaw- 
fully discharged employe merely by 
showing that a union forced the firing 


by calling a strike. A circuit court of | 


appeals finds that an employer who dis- 
charged an employe under an illegal 
union-security contract must pay part of 
the back wages to the worker. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, re- 

fuse to reinstate a laid-off union 
worker merely because he insists on 
dealing with you through the union’s 
grievance committee. The National Labor 
Relations Board decides that an em- 
ployer violated the Taft-Hartley Act by 
such a stand. 


* * * 


fy YOU CANNOT make a contract 

with the Department of Interior 
involving more than $10,000 without 
approval of the agreement by the office 
of the Secretary of the Interior. This new 
policy applies to contracts for construc- 
tion, supplies and services. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a consumer or 

dealer in tin, stop making reports 
to the Government. NPA explains that 
the dropping of inventory controls for tin 
did not end the requirement that 
monthly reports be made on tin produc- 
tion, consumption and stocks. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
my | facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material. 
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MAKE 120 BricHT COPIES A MINUTE 
OF ANYTHING YOU TYPE, WRITE on DRAW 
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DIRECT “‘LIQUID’’ PROCESS DUPLICATOR 
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The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, 


USES most economical and the most satisfactory 
way to make copies. It’s ready for imme- 
© SALES LETTERS diate use—no stencil to cut, no type to set, 
® BULLETINS no inking, no make-ready. 
© MAPS _ It copies directly from the original writ- 
© PRICE SHEETS ing, typing or drawing; one, two, three or 
our colors in one operation; 120 or more 
© MENUS copies per minute; on varying weights of 
* QUOTATIONS, paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up to 9” x 14” 
BIDS in size. 
* POSTCARDS PRINTS IN ONE TO FOUR COLORS AT ONCE 
© ESTIMATES The sleek lines of the D-10 proclaim worth- 
© BLANK FORMS iness within. It has smooth, balanced action. 
© SKETCHES It has wear- and corrosion-resisting stain- 
© STATEMENTS less steel parts. With Magic Copy Control 
it prints each.copy brightly. Sure and simple, 
° SPECIFICATIONS it makes an expert of any user. Mail the 
© GRAPHS coupon for a fascinating folder providing 
© CONTRACTS more details... free and without obligation. 





DITTO, Inc., 610 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


* MUSIC SCORES In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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® NOTICES pat Inc., pont So Chicago 12, Illinois 
men: Without obligation, 
* RADIO SCRIPTS 7 ‘Please send literature featuring the new Ditto D-10 
© DRAWINGS Duplicator and samples of work produced on it. 
( ) Arrange a demonstration of the new Ditto D-10 

® EXAMINATION Duplicator for me. 
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George Mikan is six feet 
ten inches tall, 240 
ponese. a fast, clever 
all-handler, a deadly 
shot ... and a top team 
player to boot. In four 
<~ of college ball at 
ePaul (under wartime 
eligibility) he scored 1870 
ints, leading the nation 
in 1944-45 with 558 points. 
With the 
ee Lakers since 1947, he has 
led them to four world championships i in 





Minneapolis | 


five years and won the league scoring title | 


every year except 1951 when he was a 
close second. 

And Here’s Another Unusual Record... 
When your firm uses Atlantic Bond it 
joins 10 of America’s 12 leading insurance 
companies . . . companies who get crisper, 
better-looking letterheads or office forms 
with America’s leading office paper — 
Atlantic Bond. Ask your printer to print 
your next job on Atlantic Bond. 

BY EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE 
tastees 


rernkeexraekeek KR 


EASTERNS 


are 
Re 
Bs e -— PAPER 


Ask your printer or write us on your letterhead for 
Grantiand Rice’s selection of basketball‘s all-time all- 
stars, attractively illustrated and suitable for framing. 
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Those Pension Plans— 
How Do They Pay Off? 


Pension plans for union work- 
ers really are beginning to pay 
off. Thousands are retiring every 
year on benefit checks. 

Miners, as of now, have the 
best of it. They are retiring at a 
rate of 8,000 a year, on pensions 
averaging $190 a month. 

Steelworkers are sure of at 
least $100, some draw close to 
$300. Figures, in all cases, in- 
clude Social Security. 


Older workers by the thousands 
every year are now finding it possible 
to retire on fixed incomes. Pensions 
paid by employers, plus benefits paid 
by the Government, add up in many 
cases to tidy sums. 

Here are actual case histories, taken 
from company files in four big indus- 
tries. They show how much workers in 
various types of jobs are getting, and can 
expect to get when they quit work for 
reasons of age: 

Coal miners are retiring at the rate of 
about 8,000 a year under a plan that 
first paid off in 1949. Pensions come from 
a huge welfare fund that is financed by 
a tonnage tax on coal. 

Example No. 1 is that of a miner, 


aged 66, who retired last year after 
20 years in the mines. He is drawing 
$100 a month from the coal industry’s 
pension fund, and he and his wife 
draw $127 a month more in federal old- 
age benefits. 

This pension of $227 a month is the 
maximum that a miner can receive, un- 
less he has young children to make him 
eligible for a slightly larger federal pay- 
ment. Under the plan negotiated by 
John L. Lewis and the coal industry, 
the welfare-fund pension is on top of 
anything due from Social Security. 

The fund starts paying pensions at 
the age of 60, to all who qualify, but 
Social Security benefits do not begin 
until the age of 65. Not many miners are 
willing to quit their jobs for the $100 
payment, unless they are incapacitated 
or unable to work full time because of 
frequent illness. 

The average ex-miner, it is estimated, 
is getting a pension of about $190 per 
month, including his wife’s federal bene- 
fit. While working, he was earning $370 
a month, on the average. Rules of the 
welfare fund permit a retired miner to 
take another job, outside of a coal mine, 
and still collect his $100 benefit. Many 
supplement their pensions in this way, 
although they cannot collect Social Se- 
curity benefits if they earn more than $75 
a month in jobs covered by Social Se- 
curity. 

(Continued on page 78) 





-U. S, Steel 


STEELWORKERS CAN LOOK FORWARD TO RETIREMENT 
Some will get close to $300 per month 
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DESIGN ENGINEERS started with the latest electronic gear 
to seek a submerged sub and the armament to sink it. Around 
this mass, they created an aircraft. With slide-rule and calculator, 
they flew her on paper. 


From these flights in figures, and from models in wind tunnels, 

came data demanding change. Often formulae gave the answer, 
| often the ingenuity of Grumman specialists in aerodynamics, 
stress, weight control, metallurgy, and production. 


They detailed her anatomy, until all her thousands of parts were 
ink lines and numbers. These became metal, hand cut and formed 
with precision. Carefully the first experimental model was built, 


But long before the Grumman $2F-1 flew and confirmed their 
figures on paper, they were busy on a revolutionary 
new fighter plane. 


a ee Oe 


Grumman salutes National Engineers Week. 






GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION + BETHPAGE + LONG ISLAND + NEW YORK 
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a‘Fish Story” 


Fantastic as the “tallest”of fishing tales, 
here is the ¢rue story of how fishing is 
being saved in the Great Lakes. 

Cutting through scales to drain a lake 
trout’s blood, the sea lamprey is a vora- 
cious killer. Armed with a hideous tooth- 
lined sucker, this nightmare creature 
reduced the yearly United States trout 
catch in Lake Huron alone from 1,345,- 
000 lbs. to 41,000 in seven years. 

Seeking to end these murderous in- 
roads on the lake trout, whitefish and 
perch populations, the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service turned to Cook Electric 
Company. A team of Fishery Research 
Biologists and the staff of the Cook Re- 
search Laboratories found the answer 
after extensive experimentation—an elec- 
tromechanical weir that would electro- 
cute or suffocate the adult lampreys as 
they sought their spawning grounds. 

Designed, perfected and installed in 
Michigan’s Ocqueoc River, this experi- 








mental system of Cook Research Labo- 
ratories has definitely proved effective in 
the control of the movement of lampreys 
to spawning grounds. A low voltage in- 
termittent DC guiding field leads the 
more sensitive game fish around the areas 
carrying the lethal electric charge. 

From minute electronic components 
to primary airframe structures, from or- 
ders for one of a kind to mass produc- 
tion, the diversified facilities of Cook 
Electric Company and its eight divisions 
serve the nation. 





Customers like these have 
contributed to the remarkable growth 
of Cook Electric Company 


Bell Aircraft Corporation 
Consolidated Paper Co. 
Federal Electric Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
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Cook Electric Company 


Established 1897 
General Offices & Main Plant © 2700 Southport Avenue ® Chicago 14, Illinois 


Diaphlex — Aircraft and Electronic Components * Wirecom—Wire Communications, Protection and Distribution 


Apporatus “MM ilastic— Exp: 
L i. 





9 ion Joints and Heavy Industry Equipment ¢ Airchasis—Airframe Structures * Cook 
ies — 8100 Monticello Avenve, Skokie, Illinois * Metal Fusion —Heat Treating, Brazing and 
tories — 2745 Janssen Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois * Subsidiary: 





Annealing * Inland Testing La’ 


Canadian Diaphlex Limited — Aircraft Components and Accessories, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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..« Miners’ fund paid oy 
126 millions last year 


Pension payments from the miner 
fund amounted to more than 51 millioy 
dollars last year. There now are aboy 
50,000 ex-miners getting these benefit, 
and payments this year will total aroun 
60 million dollars. The fund, with mop 
than 100 million dollars on hand, co. 
lected nearly 127 million dollars in jt 
last fiscal year, and paid out 126 millioy 
dollars in pensions and death benefit: 
and for hospital care and other pp. 
grams. 

Steelworkers, to take another indy. 
try, are covered by a pension progran 
that differs considerably from that ¢ 
coal. The CIO Steelworkers negotiated 
a pension plan with employers in 194 





—Wide World 


WHEN AUTO WORKERS RETIRE... 
. they draw about $125 


under which companies agreed to f- 
nance, through trust funds, a program 
guaranteeing certain benefits for retired 
workers. The formula for benefits is 
based on earnings of each employe over 
a 10-year period, which means that pay- 
ments vary considerably. However, each 
pensioner meeting age and service re- 
quirements is assured a benefit totaling at 
least $100 a month, including his own 
Social Security pension and the con- 
pany payment. 

A toolman in a steel mill retired last 
year at 65, after 25 years’ service. His 
federal benefit comes to $84.90 a month, 
leaving $15.10 to be paid by the .com- 
pany, as he is eligible only for the $100 
minimum. 

At the other extreme, however, is 4 
man who earned high pay as a roller in 

(Continued on page 80) 
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when the boiler let go... 


But because of a discovery by Inco Research, 
the radiators were soon hot again 





“ 
|: looked like a long cold 
spell for the Fergusons. 
That’s what they told me when they 
phoned that their furnace had let go. 


“It did look that way. And there’s 
no doubt it would have been pretty 
serious in the Nineteen Thirties. But 
things are different now. 


“I’m an old time welder, and in 
those days we had good reason to hate 
any repair job on cast iron. In fact, 
I’d have told the Fergusons to order 
a new boiler and move out until it 
arrived. 


“We used to think cast iron was 
much too brittle to weld. No matter 
how careful we were to heat it and 
cool it slowly, ten chances to one the 
metal would crack or pull apart. 


“T used to ask myself, ‘Why doesn’t 
someone make a welding rod that can 
really weld cast iron?’ 


“Then International Nickel 
research engineers learned how. They 
discovered that with just the right 


amount of Nickel, they could make 
the kind of electrode we old timers 
needed. They called it Ni-Rod ‘55.’ 


“With Ni-Rod ‘55,’ I was able to 
mend the Fergusons’ boiler easily, 
right as it stood and without tearing 
it apart. You can see how much this 
meant to the Fergusons. Of course, 
I had to make sure I used the right 
welding procedure.” 


You probably would be surprised to 
learn how many repairs welders make 
today on cast iron, with Ni-Rod “55.” 
As a result of this one sahasenetenel 
Nickel research discovery, many 
thousands of dollars worth of cast 
iron machinery has been saved from 
the junk pile. 


International Nickel’s research is 
responsible for scores of discoveries 
in other fields, too. Only when you see 


them, you probably do not recognize 
them as miracles based on metal. You 
identify them as jet planes, or mod- 
ern wonder drugs—or even the living 
image in your television set. 


But it is “Your Unseen Friend,” 
Inco Nickel, that helps make them 
possible—Nickel in some form, some 
alloy, some mixture of metals that 
came out of a crucible after months 
and years of research in one of the 
Inco laboratories. 


Inco research enables Nickel to 
serve you more efficiently, to make 
your life more comfortable and more 
secure. 


How deep is a mine? 


How large is a mill? How many thou- 
sands of electric cells are needed to 
refine pounds of Nickel from tons of 
ore? Ore brought up from a mile down? 
In all International Nickel operations— 
mining, milling, refining—production is 
at a high. And back of that production 
is an amazing story. Read it: read The 
Romance of Nickel. Free. Write to The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., 
Dept. 3b, New York 5, N.Y. ©1953 7.1. N. co. 


Inco Nickel. .. Your Unseen Friend 


TisoT wate 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 


Inc. 
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Putting MOSINEE 


Forest Fibres 
to work for you 





You can have MOSINEE 
made to your specifica- 
tions ... to meet your needs in terms of 
your product, processing or packaging: 





@ Fibres absorbent or non-absorbent. 
@ Acidity or alkalinity controlled fibres. 


@ Fibres for impregnation with wax, 
resin, or other substances. 


@ Fibres with dielectric properties. 

@ Moisture-vapor repellent fibres. 

@ Tough, soft, fiexible or stiff, dense or 
porous, corrosion or mold resistant 
fibres. . . made as you need them. 

For fibres of controlled quality and 
uniformity, to perform vital functions 
dependably, contact 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 


work for Industry 
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. . . Auto companies have 
set up trust funds 


a steel mill, sometimes as much as $10,- 
000 a year. He retired after 49 years of 
service, at 65. His Social Seeurity pen- 
sion is $85 monthly, but he also draws 
$170.51 a month from the company, for 
a total of $255.51. His wife’s federal 
benefit adds $42.50 more, making a 
total family benefit of $298.01. 

Another veteran steelworker, after 58 
years in the mill, is taking life easy in 
Chicago on his pension of $153 a month. 
He is 78 years old, but still manages to 
tend a garden. 

Not all steel pensioners have reached 
the 65-year mark required for full bene- 
fits. For example, a disability pension of 
$161 a month, paid by the company, is 





~Harris & Ewing 


JOHN L. LEWIS 
. tonnage tax for pensions 


being received by a former pit crane- 
man, 59 years old. Another worker, re- 
tired because of illness, collects $50 a 
month from the company plan, although 
he is only 41 years of age and had only 
16 years of service in the firm. When 
he becomes 65, the pension will in- 
crease to $100 a month. 

These pensions in steel compare 
with earnings, while on the job, of about 
$370 a month, on the average. Approxi- 
mately 5,000 steelworkers retired on pen- 
sions last year in the basic-steel indus- 
try. 

Auto workers also are covered by 
pension plans that grant benefits rang- 
ing from $100 up, for those eligible for 
the full payment. Again, this includes 
the Social Security benefit of the work- 
er, but not his wife’s payment. Auto com- 

(Continued on ‘page 81) 
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. . . Benefits vary in 
electrical industry 


panies have set up trust funds to guar- 
antee the payments. 

One auto worker is receiving $85 
from Social Security and $68 from the 
company plan each month, a total of 
$153. But the family income amounts to 
$195.50 with his wife’s federal benefit 
added. 

Farther down the ladder is the case 
of another worker who gets $85 from 
the Government and $15 from his com- 
pay as pension. His wife’s federal pen- 
sion brings the total to $142.50 in this 
case. 

The typical pension, however, runs 
about $125 or $180 in the larger com- 
panies, if the worker has 30 years of 
service in the plant. That includes the 
Social Security payment to the worker, 
but not his wife’s benefit. About 24,000 
now are receiving auto pensions. Their 
income compares with earnings of about 
$390 a month received by the average 
auto worker still on the job. 

Electrical-equipment workers receive 
pensions of varying amounts. Some of 
the plans were put into effect by man- 
agement before the unions started to 
file demands in this field, and thus all 
plans do not conform to a single union 
pattern. 

In one instance, under an old plan, a 
worker gets a pension of $302 a month 
-$175 from the company and $127.50 
from Social Security, for himself and 
his wife. This is an extreme case, how- 
ever, 

A more typical payment is the $187.50 
received by another retired worker. in- 
cluding Social Secuirty. Of this, the com- 
pany pays $60 while the Government- 
pays $85 to the worker and $42.50 to his 
wife. 

The average employe in this industry 
earns about $300 a month in the plant. 


South Upheld 
On Lower Pay 


Southern employers, fighting to save 
a wage rate lower than that paid in the 
North, have won the first round of a 
dispute that directly involves the textile 
industry but can also affect many other 
industries. ; 

” This test came with the issuance of an 
injunction against a Labor Department 
order for the cotton-textile industry. A 
eral district court in Washington, 
D.C., expressed doubt that the Depart- 
ment could apply a single minimum rate 
(Continued on page 82) 
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BACK WHEN the West-Southwest was young, they called it “ssmok- 


ing over the hill” or watching for the column of smoke that 
heralded an approaching train. In those days, that was the 
only signal. - 


TODAY, the 10,000-mile MO-PAC is virtually all protected by a 
vast signal and communications system which contributes vitally 
to safe and dependable operation... to better service for ship- 
pers and travelers in the great West-Southwest empire. 















































GET YOUR 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
FACTS 
FIRST HAND! 


Loading a 1,200-pound cargo of castings 
into an American Airlines freighter. 


Hit new highs outputwise... 


Minimize idle machine time, spoilage losses, un- 
usable space . . . utilize every man-hour more 
productively and profitably. All these advantages Towmotor Exhibit 
are the proved results of advanced materials han- A 

dling practices—carefully planned mechanization your first stop 
of every operation possible. This same kind of at the 
planning with your plant’s handling “pilot” will Sth National 
prove equally advantageous. So will a copy of Materials Handling 
“Man-Hour Thieves,” Towmotor’s new guide to Exposition 
top-flight handling efficiency. Write for yours _ 
now, and name of your nearest Towmotor Rep- starting 
resentative. Towmotor Corporation, Div. 302, May 18, 1953 
1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 








Make the 














-TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
SINCE 1919 
RECEIVING * PROCESSING * STORAGE * DISTRIBUTION 
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. Earlier pay ruling; 
could be knocked out 


to cover the entire country, under the 
Walsh-Healey Act. The judge said that 
he believed Congress, in amending the 
law last year, meant to provide for dif. 
ferent levels of minimum rates, accord. 
ing to area practices. 

The Walsh-Healey Act allows the 
Secretary of Labor to fix minimum rates 
of wages to be paid on Government-con- 
tract work. Labor Secretary Martin P, 
Durkin was about to put into effect a 
minimum rate of $1 an hour for cotton. 
textile employes on Government con. 
tracts when the court order was issued, 
The court applied its injunction only to 
those companies involved but hinted 
that the Secretary should delay putting 


& 








* 
= 4 _ | 
—United Press 


LABOR SECRETARY DURKIN 
.. No country-wide wage rates? 


the order into effect everywhere until a 
court test could be completed. 

Appeal likely. When a final decision 
comes in this case, after further cout 
hearings, the losing side probably will 
appeal to a higher court, because of the 
big stakes involved. If the courts con 
tinue to hold that a single minimum mate 
cannot be fixed for an entire industry, 
many earlier Walsh-Healey rulings 
the Labor Department affecting other 
industries can be knocked out. 

This will give the South a chance t 
reinstate lower wage scales on Gover 
ment contracts where the Department 
had forced the wages up in recent yeal’. 

Northern textile firms have argued 
that their Southern competitors had at 
advantage in bidding for Government 
orders, since wages were lower in the 
South. Unions also want to eliminate 
the differential in wage rates. 
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SCOTCHLITE 


BRAND 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 





PORT 








“See? ‘Scotchlite’ Reflective Sheeting gives 











‘“Here’s the ideal emblem material! 
New smooth surface is fully reflective... 
long-lasting... 


.color-fast...easy to apply 


..won’t érack! It sticks at a touch, 


CHE, VRON needs no water or activator.” 


Sample emblem of “‘Scotchlite’” Sheeting. 
Send today for sample emblem and facts on 
doubling io power of your emblems, signs or 
signals. Ne obligation, of course. 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
Dept. U-2, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


CNR dees agctcccusdageuacdacasaddousunccee 
fa PE PE Te eT en ee ee 


ee ee) 


eo in U.S.A by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn.— 
sia 22s 


‘c: 


also makers of ‘Scotch’? Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tapes, 
“Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, “Unde erse al’’ Rubberized 
Cc oating, “Safety-Walk”” Non-slip Surfacing, ‘3M’ Abrasives, 
“3M” Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can, 


YOUR INSURANCE AGENT— 


ihe Man with the {fundred Year \femory 


The automobile created 

a need for a kind of financial 
protection that had never been needed 
before. Just as it helped build 

homes and industries, insurance also 
helped put America on wheels. 








Today, there are more than 
40.000 representatives of The 
Home serving every city, 

town and hamlet in the nation. 
You'll find your agent friendly, 
informed and really 
concerned with your welfare 
and your interests. 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


OU HAVE a century serving you when you 
talk to your Home Insurance agent. He 
may be as modern as the next minute—but 
while his thoughts look to the future, your 
future, his judgment and advice are soundly 
based on a hundred years of Home experi- 
ence. Insurance has come a long way since 
1853—today it’s a better value than ever! 












In 1853, your home would 
have worn a fire mark to tell 
the world that you were 

insured. In 1853 The Home 
championed the American 
agency system—staked its 
faith and future on its agents. 
That trust has proved sound, 


geo R agent or broker may be able to give 
you better insurance protection, more 
for your insurance dollars—if only you will 
let him. Won’t cost you a thing to talk to 
him and you'li have the assurance of knowi ing 
that your insurance requirements are getting 
full, professional attention. Call on him soon. 


* THE HOME* ¢% 


HMCWMCe (en 








The challenge of the West 
was faced by insurance agents, too. 
On the rivers, in farm country, 

in the mushrooming cities, it was 
the protective shield of insurance 
that made sound growth and 
progress possible. 





Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. (oom ANNIVERSARY Contact THE HOME 





FIRE * AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


Representative 
in your community, 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


















News YOU Can Use 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


If you have some money to invest, you will want to take a look at what's 
happening to municipal bonds. Prices in the market are way off. The slide has 
been going on for nearly a year. AS a result, the yield to people who buy these 
bonds at today's prices is up sharply. 

You can buy high-grade municipal bonds on the present market to return 
2.5 per cent on your investment. That's the highest in 1l years. 


TAX ADVANTAGE. You can, of course, get more than 2.5 per cent by investing 
your money in other things--in corporation bonds, common stocks, mortgages, 
even in the bonds of the U.S. Government. 

But there is a difference that should not be overlooked: The interest you 
draw on municipal bonds is completely exempt from federal income taxes. 

That's the real importance of what's going on in the market for municipal 
bonds. Tax-exempt income is not easy to come by these days. 





REAL INCOME. To help you measure the advantage of tax-free interest: 

The higher your total income, the more you stand to gain by getting 
part of that income in a form that is exempt from taxes. 

Say, for instance, you are a married man getting $20,000 a year in 
taxable income--that is, after deductions and exemptions. A 2.5 per cent 
return on tax-free municipals is the equivalent of 4.3 per cent on stocks, 
U.S. Government bonds or other taxable investments. 

If your taxable income is $100,000, you would do as well with 2.5 
per cent from municipal bonds as with 10.9 per cent from other sources. 

Here's an extreme case: Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, is 
disposing of 2.5 million dollars' worth of General Motors stock. If he 
were to invest that amount in municipal bonds at 2.5 per cent, he would 
get $62,500 a year tax free. To realize as much on taxable investments, 
he would have to draw at least $250,000, maybe considerably more. 





TAX RELIEF FOR VETERANS. Speaking of tax exemptions, here's something 
that veterans need to look into: The National Association of Assessing Officers 
has made a survey showing that more than half the States offer veterans limited 
exemptions from property taxes. Some exempt disabled veterans only. Some pro- 
vide exemptions only for veterans of wars prior to World War II. 

But 10 States give special concessions to veterans of any war, disabled or 
not. These States are California, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming, Okla- 
homa, Iowa, Louisiana, Rhode Island and New Jersey. AS a veteran, you may or 
may not qualify for relief. It's worth a check. 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE-- (Continued) 


SAVINGS BONDS. Reports have been floating around that the new Republican 
Administration is about to raise interest rates on savings bonds. In case you 
have been delaying your purchases, here is the latest official word: 

Series E and H bonds, the kinds most commonly bought by individuals, are 
to continue at present terms and rates. Treasury insists no changes are needed, 
because these bonds already are "attractive" to investors. 

As for series J and K, which replaced the discontinued F and G bonds, the 
future is in doubt. J and K bonds never have sold well, and the Treasury is 
| trying to decide what to do about them. 





SOCIAL-SECURITY TAXES. The Social Security Administration is swamped 
with letters asking whether old-age insurance will keep building up, tax 
free, for workers who become permanently disabled. 

The answer is no. Congress did vote tentatively last year to provide 
such a tax waiver. Later, however, another provision was stuck into the 
law to make the waiver inoperative, pending further consideration. 








HOME-IMPROVEMENT LOANS. With spring coming up, families all over the coun-= 
try are thinking about alterations and improvements to homes--remodeled kitch- 
ens, porches, repair projects. If you are thinking of getting a loan from your 
bank to finance an improvement job, you might do well to apply quickly. 

Federal Housing Administration, which insures such loans, is bumping up 
against the legal ceiling on the amount it can insure at any one time. Many 
banks already are holding up applications. Others still are making loans, 
taking the chance that Government insurance will become available later. 

Chances are strong that Congress will raise FHA's ceiling on improvement 
loans by half a billion dollars. But that will take time. 








DEPENDENTS. More about who is a dependent, for tax purposes: There is no 
age restriction now, as there once was. Your college son may be 25 years old, 
but you can claim him as a dependent, provided he gets more than half his sup- 
port from you and has less than $600 in annual income of his own. 





HIRING YOUR BOY. Here is a point that people ask about: 

A father hires his minor son to work in the family business or on the 
farm. Can the boy's wages be deducted from the father's taxable income as 
a business expense? They can, provided the boy is a bona fide employe. 
But the father cannot deduct the value of his son's meals and lodging. 
That's regarded as a personal expense. 

Also, watch this: If you pay your son as much as $600 as an employe 
in your business, you can't claim him as a dependent for tax purposes. 





WEATHER. To help you plan ahead, here's the latest long-range weather 
forecast: From now until mid-March, colder than normal over most of the Eastern 
half of the country. Near normal in New England, along the Gulf Coast, and in 
most Western States. Above-normal temperatures in the Southwest. 

As for rain and snow, you can expect more than the usual amount for this 
season in the Pacific Northwest and on the Atlantic Seaboard. Less than normal 
precipitation is expected in areas from Oklahoma and Texas westward to Southern 
California. Elsewhere, about normal. 
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What percentage of 


woven rugs and carpets 


now contain man-made fibers, 








20% ? 


If your guess is 40% you are just 
about right. The year 1952 saw the 
two leading man-made fibers... 
acetate and rayon... going into over 
40% of the country’s production of 
woven rugs and carpets, as com- 


pared with only 28% in the preced-: 


ing year. 


A whole new concept of design and 
production has occurred in the car- 
pet industry as a result of research 
in man-made fibers, much of it pio- 


CHEMICAL FIBERS e 





TEXTILES e 


such as Acetate? 


30% ? 


neered by Celanese Corporation of 
America. For example, acetate 
fibers, tailor-made to the industry’s 
needs, permit manufacturers to 
achieve color and texture effects 
never before attained—and to give 
values to the buying public never 
before possible. 


At a period when more new homes 
are being set up in America than 
ever before, this progress in home 
furnishings is being received enthu- 








40%? 


siastically by millions of families. 


Celanese* carpet fibers, with their 
stable costs and precise properties, 
offer immediate and long-range pro- 
duction advantages to manufactur- 
ers... while to the consumer 
Celanese* acetate combines in a 
single fiber the three major virtues 
of greatest buying appeal: beauty 
... practicality . . . and economy. 
Celanese Corporation of America, 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ACETATE, one of the world’s great textile fibers 
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eeethe Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 
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You can feed documents by the handful. You have this choice of reduction ratios . . . and 
The built-in automatic feeder does the rest... you can change from one type of recording to an- 
eliminates individual handling . . . enables you other in a matter of minutes—simply by substitut- 
to take over 500 pictures per minute. ing the desired type of lens kit in the camera. 





.«. the “desk-top” microfilmer that gives you 
more pictures per foot of film...at sensational speeds. 





Now . :. you can record up to 

28,000 3 x 5 inch cards ... up to 

10,700 letter-size documents on a 100 

foot roll of 16mm. Recordak 

Microfilm—the greatest number of 

pictures ever... at the lowest film 

cost per picture! And the Recordak 

Bantam Microfilmer does more than cut 

fim costs—it enables you to microfilm at maximum 
speeds .. . with maximum convenience. 


It features a built-in automatic feeder which whisks 

} over 500 checks into the microfilmer per minute; over 

200 letter-size documents. And as for convenience—look 

at the compactness of this new microfilmer ; ; . less than 

4 sq. ft. of desk space is required . . ; everything’s at the 

} operator’s finger tips—the feeding tray and the receiv- 
) ing tray, for example, only inches apart. 

Versatility Plus 
i Documents up to 11 inches wide, any length, can be 
) photographed in the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer at 


varying reduction ratios to suit your convenience. For 
“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


example, records 11 x 14 inches in size can be photo- 
graphed at a 40-1 reduction ratio, which gives you max- 
imum film economy; also at reduction ratios of 24-1 
and 19-1, using readily interchangeable lens kits.* Doc- 
uments less than 9 inches wide can, in addition, be 
photographed at a 32-1 reduction ratio with an acces- 
sory lens kit.* 


Surprisingly Low Purchase Price 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer (with one lens kit) 
can be purchased outright for $1800; and its companion 
piece, the Recordak Film Reader (Model P-40), for 
$425. One year of service—including parts replacement 
—will be provided at no extra cost. 


Rental cost, including one lens kit and the Model 
P-40 Film Reader is $43.50 per month. No extra charge 
for servicing or parts replacement. 


Write today for complete information on the Recordak 
Bantam Microfilmer. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. ‘accessory equipment at slight extra charge. 

All prices quoted are subject to change without notice, 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 


You can record all documents up to || inches wide; 
any length, in the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer. 
Thus, deeds, legal-size documents, etc., can be 
tecorded as well as your smaller items. 


Your film records will be enlarged sharp and 
clear in the Recordak Film Reader (Model P-40). 
And large-size facsimile prints can also be pro- 
duced quickly—directly from your microfilms. 
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WHY PROFITS TAX IS ON THE SKIDS 


Excess-profits tax is on its last 
legs. Tax leaders in Congress and 
the Administration have all but 
convicted EPT of assault on small- 
er corporations. 

Sentence is almost sure to be: 
Death on June 30. Only a hand- 
ful of EPT’s original supporters 
will be among its mourners. 

Manufacturers will share bulk 
of estate bequeathed by EPT. 


The excess-profits tax, as matters 
stand, is to die at the stroke of mid- 
night, June 30. A six-month stay of 
execution, planned by some Congress- 
men, is almost sure to be overruled by 
a majority of Congress. 

Significant fact behind that prospect 
is that a great many of the original sup- 
porters of the excess-profits tax have 
turned against the levy. Other early sup- 
porters of the tax now are recalling that 
they “reluctantly” went along with the 
demand for a tax to “take the profit out 
of war.” Their new verdict is that EPT is 
not doing what it was designed to do— 
and that it is a highly discriminatory tax 
in the bargain. 

EPT, as a result, is almost certain to 
expire June 30 as scheduled in present 
law. It may be replaced, at least partially, 
by another tax—perhaps a temporary de- 
fense levy that would increase each com- 
pany’s regular income tax by a straight 
percentage. President Eisenhower has 
revealed that his aides are studying some 
such proposal. The substitute tax, how- 
ever, will not operate like an excess-prof- 
its tax. Neither will it have the same ef- 
fects as that tax. 

Nature of those effects really is what 
is behind the decline in enthusiasm for 
EPT. To understand these effects and 
the antagonism they have raised, you 
need to know how the EPT came to be 
adopted and how it is applied. Once you 
get those two things, you'll understand 
the upcoming debate over EPT. 

Idea behind EPT, when it was adopted 
early in 1951, was that no corporation 
should be allowed to enjoy anything 
that smacked of “war profits.” If boys 
were to be drafted to fight abroad, profits 
should be drafted, too. The name “ex- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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It Penalizes a Few and Hurts Busines 








If Excess-Profits Tax Dies — 
Who Will Benefit Most? 


These Industries Will Get the Sharpest Tax Cuts: 


Automobile makers 

Gun and other ordnance producers 
Electrical-machinery manufacturers 
Basic-metal producers 
Rubber-product manufacturers 
Glass, clay, stone-product makers 
Chemical producers 
Scientific-instrument makers 


These Industries Will Get Moderate Tax Cuts: 


Metal fabricators 
Transportation-equipment makers, except auto 
Lumber and furniture manufacturers 
Machinery producers, except electrical 
Nonmetal mining and quarrying 
Automobile dealers, filling stations 
Paper manufacturers 

Tobacco manufacturers 

Construction industry 

Wholesalers 

General-merchandise stores 
Building-material and hardware stores 
Business-service firms 

Metal mining 

Food stores 
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These Industries Will Get Smallest Tax Cuts: 


Textile and clothing manufacturers 
Printing and publishing companies 
Food and beverage manufacturers 
Auto-repair shops 

Restaurants and bars 
Leather-product manufacturers 
Personal-service shops 

Drugstores 

Crude-oil and gas producers 
Finance, insurance, real estate firms 
Furniture stores 

Hotels, other lodging places 

Oil and coal-product manufacturers 
Apparel stores 

Coal-mining companies 

Railroads, other public utilities 
Motion-picture theaters 


© 1958, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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When your employees 
come to you about 


a CREDIT UNION 











Here are facts you should know 


WHAT IS A CREDIT UNION? Basically a credit union is a group 
of people who save together and use these savings to provide 
each other with loans when needed. 


WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS TO EMPLOYEES? Credit unions teach 
thrift and provide a convenient, easy way to save. Last year 
credit union savings exceeded a billion dollars and paid 3% to 4%. 
Loan rates are low. There are insurance benefits, too. 


WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS TO THE EMPLOYER? Credit union 
members solve their own money problems. Wage garnishments, 
pay advances and other management headaches are practically 
eliminated. Accidents and absenteeism markedly diminish as 
employees overcome financial worries. The credit union is en- 
tirely employee-operated with no obligation to the employer. 


HOW MANY CREDIT UNIONS ARE THERE? Credit unions are 
over 100 years old. More than 15,000 of them are now serving 
over 6 million people. They have the wholehearted endorsement 
of government, labor, business and church. 


HOW CAN A CREDIT UNION BE ESTABLISHED? Any group of 100 
or more people having a common bond such as employment, or 
church or club membership can start a credit union. You can 
help start a credit union for your employees. Ask a representative 
to call. Clip the handy ‘“‘memo”’ as a reminder. A credit union 
will help your business by helping your employees. 


wae - GREDIT UNION 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN, U. S. A.—HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 









15,000 credit unions are now serving 6,000,000 
people including employees of such companies as: 


Williamson Candy Company + Willard Storage 
Battery Company + Motorola, Inc. + The World 
Publishing Company + Holeproof Hosiery Company 
« The Kroger Company + Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation + General Mills, Inc. + International 
Harvester Company + A. O. Smith Corporation 


GIVE THIS TO YOUR SECRETARY 














Business with 
COLOMBIA | 


Colombia, unlike many larger 

countries of the world, has 

mae ~ successfully checked inflation. 

In addition, she has recently made considerable 
progress in industrial development. 

These accomplishments make Colombia a 


land of opportunity not only for her own people, 
but for U. S. businessmen seeking to expand 


their business abroad. 


For more than 50 years Chemical Bank has 
maintained ties with all the leading banks in 
Colombia. With the help of these valued corre- 
spondents, we offer our customers the latest infor- 
mation on all aspects of this promising market. 


CHEMICAL BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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eh ae MEMO 
When you don't buy your 
trucks, you don’t buy the Fj 
hes of procure: : 
ee maintenance tet itst Fe With more than 600,000 
up capital. You don't buy net paid circulation week- 
erage sae nunc, in Hy, “U.S. News & World 
licenses, bookkeep! Report” is the only major 
tiess contu- . . ; ; 
L e @ | S e ret of tuckownershiP circulation weekly magazine which 
stuays bave 8 has doubled the circula- 
YOUR TRUCKS oan al your size, growth tion it had six years ago. 
with your name . - - 
everything supplied but 
MH. the driver! 
TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS Z 
embers tu principal citea Atias Corporation 
ReLEASE 33 Pine Street, New York 5,N. Y. 
invested Dividend No. 45 
capital! on Common Stock 
Send for bulletinU-17 
stanimete ai A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS Riarch 20, 1958; to welder of send 
Notice of change of address should be sent not less than at the close of business on February 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 27, 1953 on the Common Stock of 
Send the address at which copies are now being received Atlas Corporation. 
and the ms me at Calan cane receive copies. Watter A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
- 5. News or eport February 11, 1953. 
Circulation Department ° we 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 
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. . . ‘Adolescent’ company 
is the hardest hit 


cess profits,” implying profiteering, had 
an irresistible political appeal. 

Result of this idea was the tax which 
at the top rate, takes 82 per cent of th 
profits that a corporation earns over an( 
above what it was earning in so-called 
“normal” years before war in Korea 
Another way a corporation can figure 
the tax is to use, as “normal” earnings, g 
profit equal to a certain percentage of 
its invested capital. In some cases the 
general rate of return in the industy 
can be used as the “normal.” 

Furor over EPT has developed ée. 
spite an effort in Congress to eliminate 
the unpopular features of the World 
War II excess-profits tax. It now is rather 
generally agreed in Congress that steps 
designed to rid the tax of unfair dis. 
crimination have not worked in practice, 

Result is that EPT is picking up mor 
foes and fewer friends every day. Tu 
aides who served under Mr. Truman, in- 
cluding former Treasury Secretary John 
W. Snyder, have joined vigorously in 
the attack. 

Mainly, Congressmen agree that EPT 
hits corporations without any real r- 
gard to whether their profits are exces- 
sive. 

Specifically, EPT is charged with dis- 
crimination against smaller, growing 
corporations, with no history of high 
earnings in their “normal” years. These 
companies find that most of the profits 
they depend on for expansion are labeled 
“excessive” and siphoned off into the 
U.S. Treasury. 

Profits of many larger, well-estab- 
lished corporations, meanwhile, are no! 
considered excessive in comparison with 
their high earnings before the Korean 
war. Many big corporations get by with 
little or no EPT to pay. 

That, more than anything else, is re- 
sponsible for the unpopularity of EPT. 

Actually, it is not the newest corpora- 
tions that are hit hardest by the tax. 
They get special credits that keep their 
higher profits in this period from being 
classed as “excessive.” 

The firm that really is hurt by EPT is 
the somewhat older corporation, the 
company in what might be called a pe- 
riod of adolescent growth. It passed 
through its early unprofitable years and 
got its feet on the ground in the period 
just after World War II. Since thea, it 
has been in a position to sell its product 
or service and grow steadily by reinvest 
ing its earnings. 

The hitch, for these adolescent com- 
panies, is that the years in which they 
went without profits and got established 

(Continued on page 94) 
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TIN 


DECONTROLLED 








NOW Tin May Be Purchased 
By Any User—in Any Quantity—for Any Purpose 








For the first time since early in 1951, tin is free 
of U.S. Government controls as to use, stocks 
and shipment. On February 6 the National Pro- 
duction Authority removed all restrictions on this 
vital metal. 

The only Government requirement remaining is 
that tin consumers and dealers submit monthly 
reports on their stocks, receipts, shipments and 
consumption. 

This new order means that now tin may be 
purchased by any user—in- any quantity—for 
any purpose. 

It means that one of the world’s most important 
metals is again freely available to American 
industry. 

The NPA announcement says in part: 


The supply of tin contracted for and otherwise 
obtainable in world markets for use in this country 
now is sufficient to balance against demands, both 
Government and civilian. 


TIN IS VITAL—The tin producers of Malaya, 


principal source of the world’s supply, welcome 


THE MALAYAN TIN 


Department 121] 
1028 Connecticut Avenue 


There is No Real Substitute for Tin 





removal of controls that have misled American 
industry into a wasteful and costly search for 
substitutes for tin. 

Tin is vital to the security of the United States, 
Malaya and the Free World. 


Tin is vital to the economy of the United States, 


Malaya and the Free World. 


Just as the United States and Malaya are allies 
in defense of the Free World, so are they part- 
ners in tin. And by gaining the offensive in its 
war against Communist guerrillas, Malaya has 
materially strengthened its position as the world’s 
most important supplier of tin for the needs of 
the United States. 


To supply accurate information about tin and 
to report on new developments, we publish a 
monthly newsletter. Write now for the current 
issue of ‘Tin News” with important supple- 
ment on the official NPA announcement. 


MALAYAN 





BUREAU 


Washington 6, D.C. 














A versatile labor force, close at hand and 
willing to work, plus year-’round “Vacation 
Living” is yours when you locate your plant 
in Rhode Island. 


This valuable surplus of skilled, intelli- 
gent labor is the result of the same economic 
pressures which have caused competitive 
labor shortages in other sections. Rural and 
small town living opportunities near fishing, 
sailing, hunting, etc. are within a half hour 
of manufacturing areas. 


Good plant sites, favorable taxes and wage 
rates, ample power. For complete informa- 
tion on these and other highly competitive 
advantages which Rhode Island offers you, 
write today. 





Made Useful Contacts at 
British Industries Fair 


“I am sure that the British Industries Fair 
is of very real value to any American busi- 
nessman who visits it,” said Mr. Franklin 
M. Thomas, President of Central Chemical 
Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland, 
manufacturers of fertilizers and agricul- 
tural chemicals. “At the 1952 Fair, I made 
many useful contacts and got a good look 
at the latest British developments in our 
industry.” 


For full information about the British 
Industries Fair, business men are invited 
to write or telephone their nearest British 
Consulate, or Commercial Dept., British 
Embassy, Washington, D. C. 
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... ‘Excess’ tax leads 
fo easy spending 


were the very years chosen as the period 
of “normal” earnings under EPT. Now.a 
major part of their earnings is in excess 
of their “normal.” Result, for these com- 
panies, is that taxes take the earnings 
that growing firms need for expansion. 
Growth, it is charged, is penalized. 
Excess-profits tax also is accused of 
draining off earnings that have little to 
do with defense spending. Many a com- 
pany, by developing a product the coun- 
try wants, is increasing its profits while 
its industry is declining in profits. Reward 
is a heavy blow from EPT. 
Congressmen, moreover, are unable to 
find much justification for a war-emer- 





How Canada Cuts Taxes 


The U. S. Congress turns an en- 
vious eye toward Canada, where 
Parliament is voting these tax cuts. 

For individuals, 11 per cent. 

For small corporations, 10 per 
cent. 

For big corporations, 6 per 
cent. 

On cigarettes, cut of 4 cents a 
package. 

On newsprint, end of 10 per 
cent sales tax. 

On books, removal of sales tax. 

On radios, removal of the 
$2.50 annual license fee. 

Canada‘s Government, despite 
this tax relief, balances its budget. 











gency tax in the absence of total war. 
In a limited emergency that might last 
indefinitely, they are unable to con- 
vince businessmen that they should ac- 
cept a tax that penalizes growth. 

Wasteful effects of EPT, too, are re- 
sented. Where taxes take 82 cents of 
each extra dollar of profit, the extra 
dollars look expendable. Temptation to 
spend dollars that cost 18 cents is strong. 
Result can be inflationary spending. 

That, briefly, is the line-up of the at- 
tack that is being made on EPT. 

Who gains when the excess-profits 
tax dies is a question related to the way 
EPT has hit industry. Altogether, about 
75,000 corporations—or 1 in 5—have 
been paying some EPT. That many, in 
other words, will benefit from an end to 
EPT. They will save 1.3 billions in taxes 
paid in the year starting July 1, and 
about 2.5 billion in a full year after that. 

Who gets the biggest slice, similarly, 

(Continued on page 95) 
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. .. Plane maker's tax 
takes most of profit 


depends on who has been paying the 
heaviest EPT. What that means is that 
manufacturing corporations, as a group, 
will get four out of every five dollars of tax 
savings that result—they paid 82 per cent 
of all the EPT, according to the 1950 re- 
turns, which have just been analyzed. 
Wholesale and retail-trade corporations 
will get more than half of the rest. 

Which industries, specifically, will en- 
joy the biggest relief can be seen in the 
chart on page 90. In that list, industries 
are arranged according to the propor- 
tion of their profits subject to the excess- 
profits tax. 

Automobile makers and producers of 
auto equipment were hit hardest in 1950. 
Well over half of all their profits, as a 
group, was subject to EPT. 

General Motors provides an example 
of what relief from the EPT can mean 
to one auto maker. Without EPT, that 
corporation in 1952 would have had 
about 41 per cent more money to keep 
or pass out to stockholders. 

Durable-goods producers, as the chart 
shows, have been affected most by EPT, 
and stand to benefit most from its death. 
Shown are about 50 industries, some of 
them grouped in the list. Of the 25 in 
the top half, 17 are manufacturing in- 
dustries—and 15 of those are producers 
of durable ptoducts. 

Individual companies, though, may 
be hit much harder by EPT than their 
industries generally. Take aircraft pro- 
ducers as an example. In the list, they 
are among the “transportation-equip- 
ment makers, except auto”—and not 
among the top group. Yet in 1952, with- 
out EPT, Boeing Aircraft would have 
had 60 per cent more money after taxes 
to pass out to stockholders, on the basis 
of that company’s earnings statements. 
Douglas Aircraft would have had 44 per 
cent more. 

That illustrates, too, how individual 
companies can be hit far harder than 
their competitors. 

Friends of EPT, right now, are hard 
to find. Few individuals, in public or 
private life, are standing up to be 
counted for the tax. Yet a stand is to be 
made for EPT before that tax expires. 
Labor unions, for example, are counted 
on to call for an extension. Some cor- 
porations that are hit more lightly by 
EPT than they would be by a tax laid 
on top of all corporation income taxes 
may speak up for EPT in preference to 
any substitute tax. 

In the end, EPT is almost sure to be 
allowed to die June 30. Compared to 
the number of its early supporters, its 
mourners are likely to be few. 


FEBRUARY 27, 1953 
























Ervin Manske 


ALLIS 
CHALMERS © 


General Traffic Manager 
saves some 
Boston bacon 









THIS IS A TOP 
EMERGENCY, 808! 








AIRFREIGHT IS REALLY A 
“LIFESAVER”... DOOR TO DOOR 
SERVICE, NO HEAVY CRATING, 

NO OFF LOADING. 


..» THOSE BEARINGS MUST BE IN 
BOSTON TOMORROW OR OUR CLIENT'S 
IN THE SOUP. TRY THE TIGERS! 
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THAT ALLIS-CHALMERS FELLOW SURE 
WAS GLAD TO SEE US, JOE. 


THANKS AGAIN, ERV. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS AND THE TIGERS 
SURE SAVED OUR BACON! 

YEA, CAP, WE SEEM TO 
BE POPULAR IN BOSTON 
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MAIN ROUTE ome : 
CONNECTING nour FIRST. ane LARGEST 


ALL-FREIGHT AIR: 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES + GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA + CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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a Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 


The upward surge of production in the 
auto and appliance industries is still 
in progress, but the steep rise in total 
business activity since last July has 
almost come to a halt. 

Auto output seems headed for a first- 
quarter volume of about 1.2 million 
passenger cars, largest since the sec- 
ond quarter of 1951. Dealers enjoyed 
a good demand for both new and 
used cars in January. 

New-car stocks, as the top chart shows, 
rose to 424,000 on February 1, highest 
since July, 1951, when the Govern- 
ment began to limit auto output to 
save scarce metals for defense. De- 
spite their rise, new-car stocks are be- 
low normal for the start of the spring 
selling season. 

Household-appliance production, at 
a 20-month high in December, mount- 
ed still higher in January. That is 
indicated by recent employment gains 
in the appliance industry. 

Steel production was scheduled at 99.7 
per cent of capacity in the week ended 
February 21, equaling its previous 
tonnage record. Large new orders are 
flowing to the steel mills now that the 
Government is preparing to end its 
controls on civilian purchase and use 
of the metal. 

Factory output, despite gains in output 
of metal products for consumers, has 
risen only 2 per cent since November 
and is about the same as in January. 

Employment figures show how the ad- 
vance in business activity has slack- 
ened. Jobs in manufacturing fell to 
16.6 million in January, down 100,000 
from December, a greater-than-season- 
al decline. Layoffs were rather sizable 
in textile and apparel industries. 


(1935-39=100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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Department-store 


Meanwhile, the big group of metal- 
working industries, employing about 
7.5 millions, is no longer expanding 
its work force, as it did from July to 
November. 

sales, brisk all 
through the fourth quarter of last 
year, have lagged in January and 





Stocks of New Autos 





pele ele eee lars 








Start of 





1950 ‘s} ‘52—s'53 








Source: Automotive News © 1938. By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


February, as the weekly indicator 
shows. 


A hard selling job faces the appliance 


industry if the 10 per cent sales gain 
expected this year is to be held or 
increased in 1954 and 1955. That is 
especially so if business activity slips 
from its present high rate. 


Price cutting by appliance manufac- 


turers faces obstacles. Profit margins 
already are squeezed, and there is 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


fear that wages and metal costs will 
rise again in coming months. Best 
chance for price cutting seems to lie 
with distributors. 

Sales appeal of new kinds of appliances 
varies widely. There is a rapidly e. 
panding market for such products as 
home freezers, room-type air-condi- 
tioners and clothes driers. There are 
other appliances, however, that buy- 
ers still regard as luxuries and are 
reluctant to buy. 

Established products such as refriger- 
ators, ranges and washing machines 
are in good demand now, but most 
homes already are equipped with 
these. Replacement demand, though 
large, is not likely to grow rapidly. 

A competitive struggle is being pre- 
pared for by appliance manufacturers, 
Plants are being modernized, and 
mergers and consolidations of small 
companies are in view. Products are 
being improved, simplified and sold 
more aggressively. 

Surpluses of goods, a threat to indus- 
try, are an actuality to the farmer, 

Price-support purchases of butter by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
jumped to 2.8 million pounds on Feb- 
ruary 17, the largest day’s purchase 
since November. The Government 
now holds over 75 million dollars 
worth of butter, cheese and dried milk. 

Value of cattle on farms had fallen to 
12 billion dollars on January 1, down 
3.7 billions in a year, though herds 
are 7 per cent larger. 

Bigger supplies of both farm products 
and industrial goods are to weigh 
upon markets in coming months, As 
supplies grow, the demand for civilian 
goods will face a vital test. 
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Get Figures Out Faster, Save Real Money! 


1] PREPARE YOUR ACCOUNTING REPORTS 
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A Gilfillan GCA Radar now costs less than $375,000. 
But one Gilfillan GCA Radar on Iwo Jima alone, 
saved 100 B-29 aircraft, valued, even at that time, 
at $600,000 each—a total of $60,000,000. 

























One Gilfillan GCA Radar in the Azores, during a 
period of 6 hours, saved three Cd4s, seven C}47s, 
and two B-25 aircraft. 


On the Berlin Airlift one Gilfillan GCA Radar 
landed 54,000 aircraft during a ten-month period. 


Eight civilian GCA Radars in the United States 
are Officially credited by the CAA with saves of 
77 aircraft under extreme emergency conditions. 


The 14 U.S. and foreign airlines operating through 
Gander, Newfoundland have, by mutual decision, 
selected Gilfillan GCA Radar as the exclusive 
navigational aid. This Gilfillan GCA Radar has a 
perfect record of 14,000 safe landings. 


Gilfillan GCA Radar equipment is used in landing 
2,000 planes every day around the world. 


Even these few examples, taken from a phenom- 
enal record of more than 3 million Gilfillan GCA 
landings, make one fact unmistakable: the value 


In GCA and Radar Research, 


Design and Production—the FIRST name is... 


STARTLING FACTS ABOUT 
GILFILLAN GCA 
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of safely landed aircraft alone completely over- 
shadows the original Gilfillan GCA Radar cost. 


To this must be added the incalculable value of 
human lives, of international good will, of increased 
public acceptance of air travel. 


Gilfillan GCA Radar is the official landing aid of 
the U.S. Air Force, the U.S. Navy, the U.S. Marine 
Corps and the air forces of Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Great Britain, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal and South Africa. 


Only Gilfillan GCA Radar is standard equipment 
among 24 nations of the free world. 
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Business Around the World 


NEW YORK @ RIO DE JANEIRO © WASHINGTON 











>> Last week a small American exporter moved through New York courts to attach 
Brazilian assets in New York banks. He holds claims, long overdue, of $2,500 
against Brazilian buyers of his products. ° 

A small matter? Not to this exporter. And not when multiplied by hun- 
dreds of similar cases. Brazilians now owe American exporters nearly 400 
million dollars. Most of these bills are nine months to a year old. 

American banks grant that Brazil's jam may be only temporary. But they 
don't see making a bail-out loan to Brazil. 

Brazil's only recourse is Uncle Sam. Argentines, in a similar fix in 
1950, got a U.S. loan to pay off bills. Odds are Brazil will, too. 

Bail-out loans like this cause head wagging in Washington. Most U.S. 
officials say Brazil should never have gotten in this jam. They also say ex= 
porters should not be coddled, should not rely on the U.S. to assume their 
credit risks. But Brazil is too valuable an ally to be refused help. 

















>> Why have Brazilians run up such huge bills? There are several reasons. 

Overbuying is the most important. Waves of war-scare buying, boom condi- 
tions in Brazil were factors. Import licenses were issued without much regard 
to foreign-exchange availabilities. Wheat supplies had to be bought from dollar 
sources after droughts cut off Argentine exports of grain. Oil imports, bought 
mostly for dollars also, expanded much faster than expected. 

Exports from Brazil tumbled. Sales of cotton, cocoa, hides fell off badly 
last year. These declines overshadowed well-maintained sales of coffee, minerals. 

Result: A huge pile-up, early in 1952, of bills owed abroad. 

Import curbs were slapped on last spring. But they take time to show ef- 
fects. Only in the last few months has the increase in trade debt been curbed. 
Looks as if more import restrictions will be necessary. Brazilians owe a lot of 
money in Britain, Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, as well as in the U.S. 




















>> Despite these troubles, Brazil has been lucky in one respect..... 
Coffee sales now account for about three quarters of Brazil's exports. 
Coffee prices have stayed high, although most commodities are weak. 
Reason: World supply and demand for coffee are pretty evenly balanced. 
But coffee exports from Brazil now fall off seasonally until the summer 

when a new, larger crop will come to market and increase the dollar intake. 








>> At this critical moment, Brazil tries a currency experiment..... 
Split rate for the cruzeiro has just been set up by the Government. The 
official rate of about 18% cruzeiros to the dollar will apply to most transac- 
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tions. But a legal "free" market also is opened. There, cruzeiros can. be bought 

at bargain rates--starting at about 37 to the dollar. In view of shaky credit 

conditions, this "free" rate could skyrocket unless the Government steps in and 

sells dollars to keep it down. A U.S. loan, if it comes soon, will restore con- 

fidence and take pressure off the cruzeiro. 

| Foreign capital invested in Brazil or profits on it can be taken out in 

these "free" (devalued) cruzeiros. Also certain commodities, such as large Gov- 
ernment holdings of cotton, can be bought with these "free" cruzeiros. That, 

in effect, cuts the price on this cotton. Aim is to stimulate exports. j 























>> Brazil, basically, is exceedingly well off. Natural resources are very 
great. Many strategic materials, such as manganese and industrial diamonds, 
are produced. Extensive development projects are under way or planned. The 
U.S. Export-Import Bank and the World Bank have more than half a billion dollars 
tied up in development loans there. Ordinarily, Brazil is a good credit risk. 
But Brazil, while growing economically, must live within her means. This 
she has not done in the last year. U.S. cleanup of commercial debts owed Ameri- 
cans will give Brazil a breathing space and an opportunity to mend her ways. 
At least, that's what Washington hopes. 























>> It's getting so you can hardly pick your way among all the proposals for 
dealing with international trade barriers, quotas and the like. 

Influential American businessmen call for reducing--even eliminating--U.S. 
tariffs. Farm groups, eying export markets, are for more and freer trade. 
Protectionists, high tariff people seem drowned out in the general roar. 

Canada wants the 14 countries of the North Atlantic community to reduce 
tariffs and eventually wipe them out. The U.S. is asked to take the lead. 

At Geneva,-a number of countries are interested in another tariff-cutting 
bee among the 32 member countries of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Already there have been three of these round-robin affairs since the war. 

U.S. import quotas on dairy products are under renewed attack from Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Netherlands and other countries affected. 

Turkey is cutting imports of American products in retaliation for the 

recent raising of the U.S. duty on imported dry figs. 

All this pressure at home and abroad is directed at the White House. 





























>> Delay of his final decision in the briar-pipe case shows President Eisen- 
hower is not quite ready to make his basic recommendations on trade and tariff 
policies to the Congress yet. Most probable proposals are these: 

(1) Extension of the Trade Agreements Act. Some form of the escape clause 
to protect American industry will be included as a sop to Congress. No new 
authority to cut import duties is likely to be asked. 

(2) Customs-simplification bill, passed last year by the House, will be re- 
introduced in much the same form and be pushed by the Administration. 

(3) Repeal of the "Buy American" Act will be sought. 

(4) Tariff Commission will be required to act faster on industry applica- 
tions for higher tariffs. That will cut period of uncertainty for all concerned. 

Whole tenor of the President's proposals will be to ease up on trade bar- 
riers, speed up importing processes, cut down on red tape. Big question, of 
course, is how far Congress will go along with the White House ideas. 
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ONE SOURCE FOR ALL FORGINGS 


drop, press, upset or hammered 


Available at Kropp Forge are the facilities and 
ability to produce any type of forging you need 
...drop, press, upset or hammered...in steel, 
titanium or special alloys. Complete heat treat- 
ing equipment for supplying any requirement. 

Take advantage of the “know how” gained 





KROPP FORGE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 

SUBSIDIARIES: KROPP STEEL CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 

KROPP FORGE ORDNANCE CO., MELVINDALE, MICHIGAN 

KROPP ENGINEERED PRODUCTS, CICERO, ILLINOIS 


by our many years of experience in making 
quality forged parts for the leaders in American 
industry. If you want a single, dependable 
source for all of your forging needs...one ora 
million...send your inquiries to Kropp— 
“America’s Number One Forge Company.” 
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20 SECONDS AFTER start of acceleration test, 1953 car with 1953 gaso- 
line pulls far ahead of same model car using 1925 gasoline. Trailing both new 
cars is an automobile of the twenties fueled with 1925 gasoline. By every test, 
including ton mileage, today’s gasoline proves 50% better than 1925 gasoline. 











Runway Tests 
~ Prove Gasoline 
0% Better 
Than in 1925 


Priced the same as it was then, 
2 gallons now do work of 3 


ternational Airport, “Idlewild;’ prove that 2 gal- 
lons of today’s gasoline do the work 3 gallons 
did in 1925. 

Today’s gasoline, these tests show, is worth 
50 percent more by every measure of automo- 
bile performance and economy — even taking 
into consideration the great improvement of car 
engines and designs. To make test results even 


about the same as gasoline did in 1925 — only 
taxes are higher. In the same period the price 
of most things you buy has gone up sharply. 
This increase in gasoline quality has been 
the direct result of constant competition in 
every branch of the oil industry. Every day, oil- 
men try to win your business by doing their 
jobs better, faster, more efficiently. 

That’s why you get the finest oil products at 
the world’s lowest prices. And this is just one 
way you benefit from the American system of 
free competition where privately-managed oil 
companies have a chance to earn a profit while 
serving you. 
For a free booklet about the improvements 
in today’s gasoline, “2=3,” write to Oil Indus- 
try Information Committee, American Petro- 


York 20, N. Y. 





GASOLINE PRICES 


(Excluding Toxes) 





Dramatic automobile tests at New York In- 


more remarkable, today’s gasoline still costs 





leum Institute, Box 54, 50 West 50th St., New 












1953 GASOLINE is an outstanding buy. While 
general living costs in the U. S. have jumped 52.2% 


since 1925, gasoline today is priced about the same as 


gasoline was then—only the taxes are higher. 
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What’s Next in Korea= 


KOREANS WILLING TO TAKE OVER 


People of South Korea, “in the middle” 
of a stalemate war, have a life-or-death 
interest in what U.S., U.N., Communist 
China and Russia decide to do. 

If they have to take over the front lines 
alone, whether Russia will come in is a 
question affecting their existence. 

Here are the reactions of a Korean offi- 
cial, reflecting the inner feelings of his war- 
shattered countrymen. He is Y. T. Pyun, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of 


Q We are now being told, Mr. Minister, that an 
Army of the Korean Republic will be trained big 
enough to take over the front lines— 

A Yes, we are quite ready to do that— 

Q And that could mean an indefinite prolongation 
of this war for many, many years, with the line being 
held by Koreans— 

A Yes, exclusively by Koreans— 

Q And that would mean a co-operative endeavor on 
the part of the United Nations and Korea. Do you 
think that your people will be willing to fight on in- 
definitely against the North Koreans and that the 
North Koreans will be willing to fight on indefinitely 
against the South Koreans where there are no foreign 
troops involved? 

A If the Chinese Communists are driven out of 
Korea, it will.constitute no problem ~and the free 
South will achieve national unification. I can assure 
you that the Koreans are quite willing to assume 
the role of defending their country single-handed 
—provided they are furnished with logistic mate- 
rials and, to a certain extent, means of sustenance. 
As you know, Korea is a very small country. It is 
not industrialized. It is largely rural. With unifi- 
cation achieved, we couldn’t be expected to support 
a standing Army of more than 100,000 troops. We 
couldn’t go beyond that. But at this time we are 
supporting about half a million, and we are to 
add another half million to the existing forces. It 
is obvious that the Communist thrust cannot be 
checked by a little Korea alone. How could we 
tackle the economic conundrums that arise out of 
the war situation? 







Korea since 1951, and at present also head 
of the Korean -delegation to the, United 
Nations. 

Mr. Pyun formerly was professor of Eng- 
lish language and literature at the Univer- 
sity of Seoul. He is author of a number of 
books in English. Invited to the conference 
room of U. S. News & World Report for the 
interview that follows, his command of the 
language was of great value in presenting 
his country’s case. 


Q What you are saying, then, is that if you take 
over the burden of the front line in Korea, you will 
expect the United Nations to take care of your 
economic situation? 

A Sure. That must be an international enterprise— 

Q As well as the relief? 

A Yes. But to tell you frankly, our preference 
is still to have the United Nations troops fighting 
side by side with us, because that would be the 
greatest evidence that the outside free world is co- 
operating with us. 

Q In any event, won’t you have United Nations 
officers functioning down to the battalion level within 
your own lines? 

A That is quite acceptable until we are able to build 
up the Korean cadre— 

Q And the U.N. air forces and the Navy? 

A Yes, that is a very good idea. The presence of a 
token United Nations force in Korea will assure us 
more than anything else that the logistic supply will 
be constant. 

Q How many troops would be necessary to push 
the Communists out of North Korea? 

A I am not a strategist, but my opinion is this: 
You lost a superb chance of doing just that when the 
truce talks began. Then it was in the midst of summef 
and the winter harvest had been exhausted and the 
Communist front line was very thin because of the 
constant bombing. So you could have carried out at 
that time a very, very successful landing operation. 
You cannot shoot every Communist out of his fox- 
hole! That would be a terrible, terrible sacrifice in 
terms of man power on the part of the United Nations 
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forces. You must not attempt that. You must watch 
that. When the front line is shortest of food and so on, 
you must attempt to end it with one big stroke of 
action and by starving them out of their foxholes. 
That is the only economic operation you can attempt. 

But now, at this time, I would say you would re- 
quire certainly double the present forces of the U.N. 
At the time of MacArthur’s successful Inchon landing 
operation, the North Korean forces had all been con- 
centrated on the front, leaving a large vacuum behind 
them. So you could have gotten in then without much 
cost. But now, no. 

Q You think the North Koreans won't make that 
mistake again? 

A Oh, you mean the Chinese Commies, too. They 
are expert now, and the right and left of North Korea 
are thickly manned by Communists. If you do not 
send landing parties much larger than the the last one, 
they will be wiped out. You could have attempted 
that kind of thing 15 or 16 months ago with every 
chance of success, but now the risk has increased, of 
course. 

Q What do you think MacArthur's solution was? 
He says he had a definite solution. 

A I really don’t know what his solution was, but I 
would think that it was to soften certain parts of 
Southern Manchuria so that the going-up operation 
could be carried out without the danger of being 
bombed by the enemy planes. The enemy air-line de- 
fense had to be pushed back so that you could carry 
out the push-up operation without running the risk 
of being bombed by enemy planes. 

Q Don’t you think that Russia would have come 
into the war if we had bombed Manchuria? 

A No, no. 

Q There you'd have your World War III, wouldn't 
you? 

A No, no. If Russia wants to attempt an all-out 
war, she is going to jump right on the United States. 

Q Where? ; 

A Well, anywhere without wasting her energy. 


Korea: Part of World Struggle 

Q Is there a way to tackle China and separate her 
from Moscow? : 

A That belongs to wishful thinking. Such a possibil- 
ity, if any, is very remote. But do you think that I am 
interested in things that will make the Korean war 
temporarily conclusive? No! As I have said before, 
the fate of the Korean war will be determined by the 
fight and outcome of the global struggle. 

Q Is it your point that you can’t attack China with- 
out fighting Russia? 

A Now, I’ll tell you, to a certain extent you could 
very effectively extend the war into China. But there 
are limits, and, if you step over them, then you are 
falling into the trap of the Soviet Union, which is 
always set for you. What I am driving at is this: I 
have been telling people here all the time the Com- 
munist interpretation of what has been happening in 
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Korea is far more significant than the interpretation of 
the free world. 

Q What is the difference between the two interpre- 
tations? 

A The Communists claim that the Korean war is 
their victory, and the United Nations claim it is their 
victory. So the action in Korea must be intensified or 
extended so as to convince the Communists that they 
are defeated in Korea. Otherwise, the Communist 
interpretation is more important because the Commu- 
nists’ next steps of aggression will be decided by their 
own interpretation, not by our interpretation. At pres- 
ent, the initiative still lies in their hands, and we must 
change that. 

Q In other words, we've got to get them to admit 
that they’re licked? 

A Yes. Of course, there must be some limit to this 
action, otherwise you will have to take the whole 
Chinese continent with your boys. 


Following MacArthur's Ideas 

Q How do you think this can be accomplished? 
How can we defeat the Communists in Korea? 

A My ideas are roughly patterned after Mac- 
Arthur’s ideas. Before MacArthur was recalled from 
Japan, he kept repeating two points: not to extend the 
war into all-out world conflict and to achieve a certain 
amount of victory in Korea. But then disagreement 
started with several interpretations of possible Soviet 
reaction to an extended war. Some people believed 
that the Soviet Union would come in if the war went 
into Manchuria. Some people, including MacArthur, 
didn’t think that. And I belong to that latter group. 
It was a matter of surmise, of course. No one ever 
really knew. 

But I will tell you why I believe that Russia 
wouldn’t come in. Russia has shown some very definite 
signs. For instance, they turned the Manchurian rail- 
roads, nominally at least, over to Red China. Why? 
They believe that if the new Administration takes real 
steps, some action will come to Manchuria and if the 
railways remain under the nominal control of Russia, 
Russia may then lose face. So they withdrew from the 
awkward situation very, very wisely. Now, to me, that 
kind of thing shows that Russia will not combat it if 
you extend the war to Manchuria to the extent of just 
making the operations in Korea conclusive so as to 
convince the Communists that they have been de- 
feated there. 

Q It may have been another reason. They may 
have given those railroads back as a diplomatic move. 
Chinese are their allies, aren’t they? 

A The Soviet Union has achieved two objectives in 
Korea. One is to wear out the free world’s fighting 
forces, and to a certain extent that has been achieved. 
The other is to get the Chinese mainland in a tighter 
grip than ever before. And now China is in a tighter 
Soviet grip than it was before the war. 

Q Couldn’t the Soviets have given the railroads 
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back to the Chinese in appreciation for what they did 
for Communism in the Far East? 

A You don’t really think the Commies are so con- 
scientious! 

Q There is a lot of talk that Mao might become 
another Tito. Couldn't this be a concession to Com- 
munist China to keep it in line? 

A You don’t prevent another Tito by giving some- 
thing away and showing appreciation. You would 
have to tighten up your grip, not loosen it. 

Q Couldn't it be that the Soviets didn’t want the 
Chinese Nationalists to make political capital out of 
the alleged grip that Moscow had on China, and so 
they gave back their railroads? 

A No, no. The Communists are the last people who 
would be at all squeamish about what the free world 
thinks. No, sir! The Soviet Union is almost immune to 
world opinion. You can’t possibly influence the Soviet 
Union in a “cold war.” The Communists everywhere 
do not enjoy freedom of speech. 


Interest in Global Strategy 

Q How do you think, Mr. Pyun, the major powers 
of the world are going to line up? 

A I believe Great Britain, and Japan, too, will drift 
more and more to a neutralist position as between the 
United States and Russia. 

Q Why do you think that? 

A Well, first of all, you may wonder why we Ko- 
reans are interested in the global strategy which the 
United States is going to develop. This is because the 
Korean question cannot be solved locally. The ultimate 
fate of Korea will be determined, decided, by the out- 
come of that strategy. We are intensely interested in 
the global policy which the United States is going to 
formulate because we are directly affected by that 
kind of policy. We feel, therefore, that to some extent 
we have a right to express our views by way of in- 
fluencing that policy in whatever small way that we 
can. 

Q What, in your opinion will be the Soviet ap- 
proach? 

A I think the Soviet Government argument will go 
something like this: In the last two world wars, Ger- 
many went down each time because the United States, 
the arsenal of the free world, remained intact to the 
end. So, the Soviet Union, with its struggle being what 
we might call a global struggle, has as its chosen target 
the United States, this arsenal of the free world. 
Therefore, any energy spent, whether in Western Eu- 
rope or in Japan, would be wasted energy on the part 
of the Soviet Union in this highly hazardous struggle, 
and they have begun to convince Western European 
people that the Soviet Union is not going to touch 
their hair unless Western Europe is determined to 
furnish the United States, the Soviet potential enemy, 
with bases. 





- « - ‘I don’t think Russia will open a two-front war’ 








Q Isn't that already the Communist line in Europe? 

A They are selling this idea to the people in West- 
ern Europe with this argument: “Do you want peace, 
or do you want war? All you have to do is stop lend- 
ing bases to the United States.” 

It is a curious coincidence that the Nationalists, the 
ultrarightists, in Japan, take almost the same line with 
the Communists there in demanding that the Ameri- 
can garrison forces be withdrawn from Japan. Now, 
you know that the United Kingdom has fallen apart 
in international status and they are intent upon re- 
covering their lost prestige and power, at least in 
European affairs, and that recovery is most assured 
them if they can stay out of this struggle. They be- 
lieve they can skip from peace to peace if they can 
satisfy this lopsided psychology. I don’t think the 
Soviet Union will touch Western Europe at the start 
and open up a two-front war. 

Q Is this your view, or do you say the British 
feel that way? 

A That is what Gromyko, the Russian Ambassador 
at London, may be saying in England. He may not be 
so all out yet, for it is profitable to keep the U.S. on 
the wrong scent and warp and wilt its action of self- 
defense by twisting the much-pursued but tantalizing 
phantom of unity. But, depend upon it, he will be all 
out as time ripens. 

Q What about France? 

A Now France is lukewarm on the armament ques- 
tion. And the danger lies in this fact, that the French 
and the British people believe almost wholeheartedly, 
by way of vindicating their peculiar neutral positions, 
that the United States is strong enough to tackle the 
Soviet Union single-handed. Then, when the United 
States becomes victorious, they can go on living with 
their own national resources left intact. 


Russian Attack in Europe? 

Q When you say you believe it, do you mean that 
you believe that that was what Russia has been saying 
and the British have been thinking, or do you mean 
that you really believe that Russia would not attack 
in Western Europe, but would attack us? 

A Russia always propagandizes its ideas through 
rather liberal meetings and then follows up with ac- 
tion. Really the Soviet Union does not mean to attack 
Western Europe if Western Europe refuses to furnish 
the United States with bases. 

Q Then, theoretically, from a selfish standpoint, 
you think the European powers may be logical in theit 
neutralism? 

A I think so. I tell you, I am frank enough to say 
Korea was unfortunate in being practically in the 
path of war. If we could have afforded to remain neu- 
tral, do you think we would have willingly gone into 
this struggle and got ourselves entirely crushed? 

(Continued on page 108) 
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You Cut Research Costs, step up the productivity of your 
research team and get better results quicker when your 
research laboratories enjoy the extraordinary practical 
advantages of the best location in the nation. 
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..- ‘From now on Soviet pressure will be on Japan’ 


Q You would much rather have been neutral? 

A Sure. Japan is in a much better position to be 
neutral, of course. Japan is clever and knows what has 
really happened in Korea. This struggle in Korea has 
been so long and indecisive, with so much devastation 
and destruction being brought on the victim itself, it 
has discouraged any other free people which happens 
to be a border nation from being willingly on the 
side of the free world. That I clearly see. So I go so 
far as to advise the strategists in this country not to 
concentrate all the logistic and man-power setup in 
Japan. They will find it better to disperse that con- 
centrated setup to more favorable islands such as 
the Island of Quelpart, which belongs to Korea, Oki- 
nawa, which the United States has developed to al- 
most its full capacity. You had better depend on 
those islands. It is easier to guard those chains 
of islands. 

You see, I think from now on the Soviet Union pres- 
sure will be on Japan, while they continue a holding 
action in Korea, because the Soviet Union knows that 
if Japan goes wrong with the free world, then the end 
to the Korean action will be very, very favorable to- 
ward the Communists. So from now on they will con- 
centrate their destructive activity in Japan. You watch 
and see. 


How Trouble Can Start for Japan 

Q At the time that pressure is being applied to Ja- 
pan, do you mean to say that we would be wise to 
get out of Japan? 

A No, I don’t mean that, but I will come to that 
point. Do you think that the Russians themselves are 
coming into the Japanese fighting? Oh, no. They have 
already concentrated Red Chinese and aircraft by tens 
of thousands and have indoctrinated with their Com- 
munist ideas tens of thousands already concentrated 
on that island— 

Q The Japanese prisoners of war? 

A Yes. And they will start trouble just as they did 
in Korea. They will call it a liberation action. “The 
Japanese must be liberated from the United States,” 
they will say. And the Communists are enforcing sub- 
versive activities in a growing number in Japan proper, 
and are taking up problems that will cause friction 
between the Japanese population and the garrison 
forces. The Soviet Union is uncanny in detecting 
issues and peddling them very effectively. That sort 
of thing is going to happen in Japan, so I think 
it would be advisable to build up certain facilities 
on the southern tip of Korea and on the islands of 
Quelpart and Formosa and Okinawa in case of some 
emergency. Then you would have something to fall 
back on. 

Q But not leave Japan? 

A Oh, you must stay in there as long as you can. 
That is my advice anyhow. 
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Q So you feel there is a drift toward neutralism 
not only in Western Europe but in Japan— 

A And I will say that the grand old man, Churchill, 
will have a very hard time if he insists upon what may 
be termed a “militant internationalism” against world 
Communism. He will get kicked out because his peo- 
ple are so bent upon keeping neutral at all costs. They 
may even go so far as to put Bevan in charge. That's 
what the Bevanites stand for. So you must be system. 
atic enough, statesmanlike enough, to allow Church- 
ill to drift toward this neutrality. It is better, after 
all,to have Churchill at the helm of the British Gov- 
ernment than Bevan. 

Q You think a neutral Churchill is better than a 
neutral Bevan? 

A Oh, yes. 


No Neutrals in Late Stages of War 

Q What makes you think that, if the Russians turn 
against us, they are not going to march across Europe 
as well? 

A I am only talking about the commencement of 
the struggle. All the other neutral powers will come 
in later on to take the spoils, the way the Soviet 
Union did in the Pacific war. They will all come 
in, of course. 

Q But will the Russians let them do that? Aren't 
they going to defeat them and take more of Europe? 
They have Europe at their feet. Why shouldn't they 
take more of Europe? 

A I am a sort of historian and will use some histori- 
cal facts. Now, world affairs have absolutely changed 
to the extent that the English Channel has shifted to 
the Pacific Ocean. There have been many dreamers on 
the Continent of Europe who concentrated on the con- 
quest of England, because without the conquest of 
England the European world could not be cut through. 
Napoleon attempted it, but he first decided to conquer 
Russia. Without conquering Russia the European 
Continent couldn’t be subdued, either. 

Likewise all the others turned to Russia, too. Hitler 
turned to Russia, although his main direction was to- 
ward the West. Today, the main prop for peace, the 
peace-maintaining nation, is not England; it is this 
country. Russia has no need to conquer herself, of 
course. And the European countries will be completely 
under Soviet control when this, the American, nation is 
overpowered. Any Soviet westward move would draw 
the American attack, thus making it a multifront affair 
and making the chance of victory less than with a sin- 
gle stroke at the United States launched without warn- 
ing at the moment of its own choice. 

Q Do you visualize how, in the mind of the Com- 
munist strategists, the Soviet Union can attack and 
conquer the United States? In the first place, they 
have to get across the ocean. How can they do that? 


(Continued on page 110) 
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... highway and rail 
facilities one big reason 


A plant big enough to turn out over four hundred million 
cans a year is being built by American Can Company 
at Lemoyne, on the outskirts of Harrisburg, Pa. Produc- 
tion will start late this summer. 


One of the principal reasons for the selection of this 
site was the network of main highways which center 
there, together with the facilities of the Reading Lines 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Through these transportation facilities, American Can 
will be able to serve the expanding needs of fruit and 
vegetable canners in eastern and central Pennsylvania, 
and the Appalachian areas of Maryland, West Virginia 
and Virginia. Twenty-four freight cars can be loaded or 
unloaded at one time on Reading sidings at the plant. 


The millions of dollars of new construction being 
done in Pennsylvania by many of America’s leading 
corporations suggests that you may want to put one 
of your plants or branches here. The State De- 
partment of Commerce can supply you with facts 
On sites, plants, markets, raw materials, labor and 
taxes. Write to Harrisburg. 
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There is more than a quarter million 
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modern one-story steel, concrete and 
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traffic access and avoid Harrisburg traffic. These highways lead into the 
greatest system of state highways in the world. 
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A That’s why Russia starts the proxy war. The 
blockade of Berlin was the screen, or camouflage, for 
the real Russian action in Asia. When Asia’s materials 
and man power are consolidated under Soviet domi- 
nation, then they could jump upon America. 

Q But how are they going to jump upon America? 
Through what area? 

A By building a large navy, if necessary. That will 
take time, and you don’t want to give them that time. 


Danger if U.S. Leaves Asia 

Q Do you think it is conceivable that within our 
lifetime the Russians could build a navy comparable 
to ours? 

A If you give in in Asia, then that could happen 
in 10 years. 

Q What do you mean by “give in’’? 

A Pulling out of Asia. You have spent billions of 
dollars in maintaining living standards of these West- 
ern European people. That was quite sensible, but 
what of Asia— 

Q What do you mean by that? 

A Do you know what has happened in my country? 
Of course, there is a natural tendency that people out 
there are:simply rationalizing the tragic situation be- 
cause they are all working under limitations, not set 
by themselves but by other people, policy makers, far 
removed from the actual scene. They don’t see any use 
in complaining about things, so just rationalize the 
situation to suit the limitations under which they have 
to work. 

Since the war started, though slightly over 300 mil- 
lion dollars has been spent for relief and rehabilita- 
tion, that amounts to no more aid materially than we 
used to receive under the American Government when 
there was no war. 

Much has been done in the way of Korean relief, 
yes, but nothing comprehensive has been attempted 
and kept up. As a result of that, millions of civilians 
may have disappeared, vanished, not directly because 
of war but because of disease and hunger. I have been 
telling the people in America about our tragic situa- 
tion as I know it, and saying that this kind of policy 
is even militarily unsound because the bulk of able- 
bodied combat man power is going to be drawn from 
the Korean population and that population must be 
kept in good condition. 

Military casualties may be necessary, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, unavoidable, but civilian casualties are not 
necessary if the proper means can be taken to stop the 
unnecessary casualties. The medical figure is startling. 
Thirty per cent of the South Korean population are 
said to be affected by tuberculosis of varying degrees. 
But only 300 millions have been spent. That is what 
makes it so tragic. 

You have spent billions on Europe. Actual fight- 
ing is still going on in Korea, and better care must 
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be provided. How? I have been studying that situ. 
ation and investigating means to remedy that tragic 
situation. | 

Relief activities must be provided with independent 
means of transportation. The relief activities are left 
primarily to the military authorities. Therefore, the 
first priority should go to military operations. They 
have a duty to regard relief as a matter of secondary 
importance for them. So things get held up because 
transportation lines are too busy with military mat- 
ters. I hear of piles of these materials in Japan, but 
dying people can’t wait for them. They vanish in the 
meanwhile. 

So, instead of this very, very antiquated and in- 
sufficient relief, a civilian administrator of Korean 
relief, of military and Cabinet status, should be named 
who could talk in terms of equality with the United 
Nations command, and whose duty, in turn, is to re- 
gard relief a matter of primary importance. Of course, 
co-ordination is necessary to the extent of ensuring 
military security. 

Q Are you friendlier to Communist China than 
you are to Japan? 

A No. Red China is just a passing phenomenon. 
The Reds will be driven out of China somehow, some- 
time, by the liberating forces coming from every- 
where. Otherwise Korea’s position is untenable. China 
must be liberated, and with a liberated China we 
will co-operate, as we have done throughout the 
centuries. 


Faulty Intelligence About Russians 

Q During the years you were under Japanese occu- 
pation, how many troops did the Japanese keep in 
Korea? 

A They kept Korea under control but with an eye 
on China. There were only two divisions in Korea. Of 
course, there were many more in Manchuria. By the 
way, it was the wrong intelligence when Roosevelt 
asked the Russians to come into the Pacific war, be- 
cause actually at that time there were no Japanese di- 
visions in Manchuria. They were all dispersed, sent to 
more urgent fronts. Manchuria was almost empty. But 
Roosevelt felt that the Russians might be invited to 
help handle the Japanese in Manchuria. 

Q Where did the Russians get all those Japanese 
prisoners of war, then? They had a lot of them appat- 
ently. Didn’t they capture these Japanese in Manr- 
churia? 

A No, not exclusively. Some of them in Manchuria, 
of course, but they were mostly in China proper on 
their way back to Japan. 

Q Where do you suppose the Russians kept all 
those prisoners? They kept a lot of them, didn’t they? 

A They will use them in the action in Japan so as t0 
make this action in Japan look like a liberating move- 
ment. 
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Q When do you think that will come? 

A I think rather thick and fast. 

Q In the next five years? 

A Oh, no! Maybe in a matter of months! Who 
knows! How much importance do you gentlemen at- 
tach to the purge going on in Russia right now? 

Q Isn’t it a minor disturbance? 

A Well, I see some significance in wide propaganda 
of that sort. Russia is a country where secrets can be 
kept, you know, but they seem to want to have these 
purges propagandized abroad. Why is that? Well, one 
reason is that this nation, the United States, is so 
expectant with the new Administration that something 
positive will happen. But, if nothing positive comes 
and no positive plan is shaped by the Administration, 
nor by the whole nation, within two months or three, 
then there will be grumbles and many disillusioned 
and this country will do nothing to attack world 
Communism. 


‘Wishful Thinkers’ in U. S. 

You see, they already know that the United States 
has many wishful thinkers. The Soviets know that, and 
they almost display these signs of internal disintegra- 
tion of the Soviet Union and its satellites in order to 
distract the U.S. from the shaping of its own —_ 
policy. 

Actually, Secretary Dulles has been pounding the 
hope of the “cold war,” but does he really believe that 
these “cold wars” alone will stop world domination by 
Communism? The Communists use all kinds of foul 
tactics to make these “cold wars” effective. I don’t 
think the United States can come down to the Russian 
level to carry on the “cold war.” To return, the Soviet 
Union knows that this nation is full of wishful think- 
ers, including the policy makers. The Soviets want to 
propagandize their own internal trouble so as to block 
the action of the United States. ; 

Q And so keep the United States relaxed? 

A Yes. Now, in my opinion, the purge does not tell 
what is going to happen but what has happened. It is 
the end of the internal trouble, not the beginning. 
Therefore, these purges should not attract any atten- 
tion of ours. 

Q But didn’t they have these purges before? 

A You will find that the Government becomes 
stronger after each purge; the real trouble always has 
preceded the purge. We never know what is happen- 
ing, however, to know when the Government is weak- 
est before this kind of purge. 

Q You feel that there is danger in wishful thinking 
about Russia cracking from within? 

A Modern civilization has made it almost impossi- 
ble for an armed revolt. When’ we used stones and 
afrows, a group of physically strong men could man- 
age a revolution. But this is passing. Today the gov- 
érnments over the subjugated people are so armed 
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. ‘it’s sheer waste to handle China independently’ 


that there is no hope for people under any regimented 
system to carry out an armed revolt— 

Q Unless the government arms are turned on the 
government, as they were in 1917— 

A And that is why the Soviet Ciierammak is so 
careful to keep shifting the command and the position 
here and there. 

Q Would you say that the only hope for an end to 
this situation is a war between the United States and 
the Soviet Union? 

A Now, I will agree that I am a very, very opinion- 
ated man. I admit that I am. But toward the end of 
1950 I had a three-month tour under the State De- 
partment, the exchange of persons program, and I was 
then a private man with no official capacity at all and 
was quite free to speak anything. Wherever I went I 
said that the Chinese question could never be solved 
satisfactorily without this nation thwarting the Soviet 
Union at the same time. 

Now the situation has changed. If you don’t weaken 
Soviet Russia physically, there is no solution. I wish 
you could solve the trouble without a physical struggle 
with the Soviet Union, but if I said there were a possi- 
bility, that would be a sheer lie. Without war some 
day it seems impossible. 

Q Then you think war is inevitable? 

A Inevitable. 


Wrong Views on Chinese Communists 

Q You said a moment ago that you thought we 
could not tackle China separately. What did you 
mean by that? 

A Well, it used to be thought that the Chinese Com- 
munists were merely agrarian reformers, revolution- 
ists, and would be contented with liberalizing the 
Government, but it must be obvious now, after all, the 
Chinese Communists are just Communists, nothing 
else. That same school of thought seems to insist that 
there must be some cleavage, some rift, between the 
Soviet Union and Red China. That kind of propa- 
ganda is designed to induce the free world to give as 
generous terms as possible to Red China so as to win 
Red China into the free world. That is impossible! 

Suppose that Chinese action was left to the Chinese 
themselves. Do you think this Korean war should have 
been taken part in by the Chinese? Never! The China 
of today can be compared to the Soviet Union of the 
1920s and the 1930s. The Soviet Union did not think 
then of conquering the world. Their job at that time 
was the consolidation of Russia. 

Now Red China’s concern should be internal con- 
solidation. But she is forced to wage a foreign war. 
The forcing power is the Soviet Union. It is sheer 
waste to handle China independently. 

Q Turning to Korea, what has been the damage to 
the country? 


(Continued on next page) 









A I think that billions should be spent in Korea 
where only millions have been spent. The tragedy will 
be brought out when the nation is once again unified 
and the nation-wide census taken. And when that fact 
becomes apparent to the free world, it will rest on their 
conscience for centuries to come. The term decimation 
is not strong enough to describe adequately the casual- 
ties suffered by the Korean civilian population. 

Q Have you any definite number as to these deaths? 

A To determine exactly those numbers you would 
have to employ armies of people. That is impossible. 


Iliness—Too Much for Korea 

Q Is it an accurate estimate that 30 per cent of the 
population is affected by tuberculosis? 

A Yes. That is what medical people say. Then 
there’s the veteran question, which ought to be tackled 
by an international group. The Korean Government 
has to give these men some sort of security right, you 
know. Well, it hasn’t the means to do that. There are 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers wandering every- 
where and grumbling against their own people: Why 
have we all but given up our lives, given our limbs, 
and so forth? They have fought in a noble fashion. We 
all know that. We must do something about them. I 
know people and you know people who have gone to 
Korea, fighting and dying there, and that is of great 
assistance to us. But with us, Korea itself, it is the de- 
struction of the whole population. The nation is like a 
shrimp caught in a great struggle between two whales. 
There is a Korean proverb that a shrimp gets its back 
broken in the row of whales. You know who are these 
whales. So now we don’t know who is fighting for 
whom. We may be fighting for you as much as you 
are fighting for us. 

I think that if this kind of life-and-death co-opera- 
tion is to last, it must find some basis on which an 
equality of sacrifice and suffering can be put on the 
table by all parties concerned. 

The Communist world is one world, but the free 
world is not one world, but factions bickering among 
themselves. I know that the free world has a better 
system to produce more, to be stronger, but suppose 
that this struggle goes on indefinitely in the form of a 
“cold war,” the outcome is quite clear. Here is the 
united Communist world, on the one hand, and here is 
the divided free world. We Koreans badly need two 
things to go on in the struggle: sufficient material help 
and an international assurance in the form of a mutual 
defense pact. Even Japan, your former enemy, has 
that, while we are deprived of it. 

My thoughts now go back to those early days when 
Philip from the north was threatening the small de- 
mocracies in Greece. Today’s picture has one relieving 
feature. There is one giant democracy to combat this 
other force. It is so disheartening to see the leaders 
of this giant free nation look to England, look to 
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France, look to India. It is up to the United States | 


to make a decision, and I am sure you will have to 
act from self-defense. American self-defense will jn 


the final analysis mean the preservation of the whole | 


civilized world. 

Q Speaking of democracy, there are a number of 
criticisms about the lack of democracy in Korea, and 
particularly of Syngman Rhee as being really a dicta- 
tor. What have you to say about that? 

A I am a very old follower of Dr. Syngman Rhee, 
and, though I know that he is not a dictator as he is 
maligned to be, I don’t think I can erase all the bad 
impressions of him and the Korean Government, 
created upon the American public through an organ- 
ized smear campaign, which is similar to the smear 
campaign against Chiang Kai-shek and the corrupt 
Nationalist Government. 

Well, now, let’s look at it this way. There is a cer- 
tain amount of corruption everywhere, but some peo- 
ples can afford, out of an exuberance of well being, to 
connive at the indications of corruption. But a poor 
people, like the Koreans, cannot afford such corrup- 
tions. We must stop them. 


Syngman Rhee as a Factor 

Q But it isn’t just that charge, but that Syngman 
Rhee in the last episode with the Congress was very 
dictatorial. That’s the charge that was made—that he 
organized the Congress in a certain way and refused 
to allow them to meet unless they did it a certain way, 
and he perpetuated himself— 

A No, nothing of the sort happened at all. Anyone 
who views the Korean situation with a degree of sym- 
pathy can readily understand the free half of the coun- 
try, under most discouraging conditions, must have 
some sort of regimentation in order to control the 
many divergent forces. Every nation in wartime picks 
out some sort of regimentation with the consent of 
the people. So the only difference between that de- 
mocracy and a despotic system of polity lies not in 
having certain things but in managing those things. 
If a certain amount of regimentation is needed, and 
it is taken with the consent of the people, that is 
all right. 

Q The charge has been made that Syngman Rhee 
perpetuated his own rule by changing the Constitu- 
tion. What about that? 

A No, no. In the recent political struggle, the cause 
of democracy won out. The President was formerly 
chosen by a few hundred men in the Assembly. Now 
the man is chosen by the voting population. That is 
the more democratic system than the old method. 

Q Do you think it was a free election? 

A Of course. The United Nations Commission fe- 
port carries many critical remarks. But still, in that 
report, it is asserted that, as far as the election of the 
President was concerned, the election was fair. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE PRESS 


(Following is a transcript of President Eisenhower's first 
news conference, based on the official record. The Pres- 
ident’s remarks are paraphrased in keeping with conference 
nies, which permit direct quotation of the President only 
vhen specifically authorized by him.) 


First of all, the President said, he wanted to assure the 
ladies and gentlemen present that he welcomed the opportu- 
tity to meet with representatives of the radio and press, many 
of them old friends, and to continue the kind of relationship 
that he has had in the past with them. He said he looked for- 
ward to many of these meetings during the ensuing four years. 

Now, he added, one of the topics that made an interesting 
subject for speculation during the past few months was a 
thought that he had developed a good deal of antagonism to 
the press. He said he didn’t know why this should be, as he 
felt that no individual had been treated more fairly and 
quarely over the past many years than he had been. 

Now, the President continued, he and the press could talk 
ill day—there are so many interesting subjects for conversa- 
tion. But, he said, he had chosen four subjects that he thought 
were of immediate interest both on the domestic scene and on 
the international scene, that could stand a little bit of dis- 
cussion. ; 

The first, he said, that he wanted to talk about was farm 
prices. He read a sentence from the Republican Platform: 
“A prosperous agriculture with free and independent farmers 
is fundamental to the national interest.” 

Now, he continued, that is a simple generalization that in- 
vlves a terrific amount of work, a terrific amount of planning 
and study and much of it has been going on for the past 20 
years or more—a great deal of it on a bipartisan basis. But the 
point he wanted to emphasize was this: Just simple control 
wer an industry through arbitrary governmental power is 
easy, but it means control clear across the board. And that is 
smething that neither is wanted in our national life as a 
system or a practice nor will the farmers, the most independ- 
ent, he believed, of all of our citizens, stand it for a minute. 

So the programs that are devised, he added, must have as 
their basis one of the fundamentals—and this is retention of 
this right of freedom on the part of the farmers. 

Now, he said, we have had falling prices for the past two 
years. Manifestly, he continued, every problem he is looking 
i is an inherited problem. 

The country, he said, has had falling prices for two years. 
On Jan. 19, 1952—that late—beef was $34.22 per hundred 
pounds, and the peak had been passed a year earlier than 
hat, in February, 1951. By November, the price had fallen 
to $31,00; by January 24 of this year, to $25.51. It con- 
tinued to fall to $24.00, or $23.92, but since the removal of 
controls on the price of beef—something that was earnestly 
requested by the beef growers, he assured: his audience—beef 
has gone up a bit and started back up the other way. 

Now, he continued, this removal of prices has had one 
effect that beef growers thought it would; namely, of narrow- 
ing the gap between what farmers receive on the farm and 
what is being paid at the meat counter. And the reason was 
that regulations required a very severe gradation of beef. 
Those restrictions, he said, have been removed and the gap 

been somewhat narrowed, so that while retail prices are 
“ if at their lowest prices, other prices have started up 
alittle. 
In addition to this, he said, the second the problem arose, 


whe armed services were urged and directed—the procurement 
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agencies of the armed services—to procure and maintain a 
maximum supply of beef. They can usually carry a 120 days’ 
supply very easily, he said, with no danger of spoilage, and 
they have been going up in their orders in order to support 
beef prices. 

Now, he pointed out, this whole farm program is a serious 
thing. Beef prices are an immediate and interesting thing and 
have gotten quite a bit of discussion in press and govern- 
mental circles. But all the way through today problems are 
found. We are buying butter at a million pounds a day, he 
said, and that butter, of course, in time goes rancid. We have 
other stocks in storage of course, with something over a 
billion dollars’ worth of these stocks in storage. 

Now, what he wanted to point out again was that even 
those stocks would be vastly increased except for two things— 
the subsidization given to exports through a wheat production 
and distribution pool, and, on top of that, the different kinds 
of aid that are given abroad, which provide the dollars with 
which the wheat can be bought. If it weren’t for those two 
features, he added, the surplus would be much greater. 

That, he said, merely goes to show—and he wanted to 
emphasize the point—that this is a complicated problem. But, 
above all things, he wanted to point out that all through the 
campaign he stated and promised to the farmers of America: 
We will support the present law which goes to December, 
1954, and, in the meantime, we will convene commissions. 
We have one now he added, an advisory commission to the 
Department of Agriculture. This commission, he said, has on 
it representatives of all the brains of agriculture and he is 
trying to put on people representing the public, so that any 
plan devised to take effect after the expiration of the current 
law will represent the thinking of Americans, not only to the 
producers but the consumers and everybody else, so as to get 
as broadly based a program as it is possible to get. 

The second point he wanted to raise, he said, was this thing 
of secret agreements. By no means, he said, does he assume 
that it is either feasible or desirable that the United States 
Government should take any action, just saying everything 
that was agreed to at such and such a place or at such and 
such a spot or such and such a time is repudiated. By no man- 
ner Or means. 

He said he did believe this: That it is necessary that this 
Government make clear that never has the heart of America 
agreed to the enslavement of any people. And in the proper 
way—and the thing is still under study as to the exact and 
proper way—we are going to make clear that determination 
with some kind of pronouncement that can leave no doubt 
that it means exactly what it says. 

Another subject that has occupied some space in the news- 
papers, he said, is price controls. He said his Administration, 
of course, was moving in the direction of attempting to un- 
shackle the economy and to allow it to operate so as to keep 
up the standard of living. He believes that the natural work- 
ings of law, and with many of our peak problems in wartime 
production already solved—that the workings of the economic 
laws will keep prices in their proper relationship one to the 
other. 

Now, he continued, the country faces a situation very dif_fi- 
cult to meet, and, he added, no one would attempt to mini- 
mize the problem that past officials working on these problems 
had to solve. We went in in 1950—in June, 1950—into a situa- 
tion that did not call for total mobilization, the kind of a situa- 
tion in which we have come to expect full controls. But 
neither was it peace. We had a wartime, or a war-production, 
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problem thrown on our economy that threw things out of 
balance. It was difficult to get control of such a situation and 
keep it in balance, he said. And, finally, these prices did get 
pretty badly disarranged. 

He said he does not think the present situation calls for 
the removal of controls, which is going on gradually. He be- 
lieves the situation will take care of itself, very definitely. 
Some prices will go up; many will go down. But, in any event, 
people will be free of the threat of continued annoyance of 
governmental interference in everything that they do. 

Of course, he continued, such a decision represents some- 
thing of his faith that American business leaders, American 
labor leaders and others will face this problem as he is trying 
to face it, honestly and fairly, and will remember that it is 
not well to try to gouge or do anything unreasonable in this 
situation that would create the kind of economic emergency 
that would demand further action by the Congress—a further 
price-control system. 

He said he wanted to say just a word about this matter of 
the atom bomb, and was going to read a statement that his 
hearers probably had all read. He said he wanted to read the 
statement again and merely announce that every bit of evi- 
dence leads him to say that he agrees with this statement of 
the Atomic Energy Commission absolutely. It starts: “The 
U.S.S.R. has produced fissionable material in quantity. With 
fissionable material in hand, it is not a difficult technical job 
to make workable atomic weapons. The U.S.S.R. has exploded 
three. One in the late summer of 1949, two in 1951. On the 
basis of abeve facts and other scientific and technical evi- 
dence, there is no doubt of the existence of a supply of atomic 
weapons.” 

He remarked that he had been asked that question so often 
that he merely wanted to say that, as far as he was concerned, 
it is absolutely true, word for word. 

And, now, he said, the last sybject—taxes. In spite of some 
things he said he has seen in the papers over the last eight or 
nine months, he personally never promised a reduction in 
taxes. Never. 

What he has said, he declared, is that reduction of taxes is 
a very necessary objective of Government; that, if our form 
of economy is to endure, we must not forget private incentive 
and initiative and the production that comes from it. There- 
fore, the objective of tax reduction is an absolutely essential 
one and must be obtained in its proper order. 

But, he continued, he thought this could be demonstrated 
by economists, both on the basis of history and on theoretical 
and abstract reasoning, that, until the deficit is eliminated 
from the budget, there is no hope of keeping our money 
stable. He said it is bound to continue to be cheapened and, 
if it is cheapened, then the necessary expenses of Govern- 
ment each year cost more, because the money is worth less. 
Therefore, there is no end to the inflation—there is, finally, no 
end to taxation, and the eventual result would, of course, be a 
catastrophe. 

So, he continued, whether we are ready to face the job 
this minute or any other time, the fact is there must be a 
balanced budget before we are again on a safe and sound 
system on our economy. And that means, to his mind, that 
we cannot afford to reduce taxes or to reduce income until 
we see in sight a program of expenditures that shows this 
business of income—all the factors of income and outgo will 
be balanced. 

Now, he said, that, to his mind, is just sheer necessity. He 
declared he has as much reason as anyone else to deplore 
high taxes and certainly was going to work with every bit of 
energy he has toward their reduction. And he applauded the 
efforts of the people in Congress that are going in that way. 
He added that he merely wanted to point out that, unless we 
go at this problem in the proper sequence, he does not believe 
taxes will be lowered. We might set a goal to lower the chit 
you get for this year, he said, but, in the ensuing years, it will 
be a very different thing. 
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Now, said the President, as he has covered his four sy}. 
jects, he would submit to questioning on those subjects ay 
then would see if he could answer questions on some othe 
He said he understood his questioners would introduc 
themselves. 

Q Mr. President, I am Merriman Smith of the Unite 
Press. In connection with your farm statement, do you play 
to ask Congress for stand-by control powers? 

Mr. Eisenhower asked whether his questioner had said 
price controls or farm controls. 

Q- Price controls. 

On price control, the President said, he does not jn 
tend to ask for stand-by controls. He believes that, if any 
stand-by control bill is enacted, it must be in very gener 
terms. He does not believe that you can, at this moment 
foresee the conditions of the future three months or gy 
months from now, and write the details of a law that will fi 
it. Therefore, it will have to be in very general terms and 
he will accept that if they do. 

Q Mr. President, I am Eddie Folliard of the Washingt 
Post. You are so emphatic in what you say about taxes that 
I would gather, sir, that you would veto a tax-reduction bil] 
if one should be passed by Congress. 

Well, replied the President, Mr. Folliard must know 
that there is no item veto as an authority in the Executive 
Department. You have to veto a bill, a total bill, the Pres. 
dent explained, and a President never knows how a thing 
like that might come up to him. So he couldn't possibly 
predict in advance what his action will be. 

Q Pete Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Will the Adminis. 
tration sponsor a bill to retain the excess-profits tax which 
will expire on June 30? 

The President said he could not answer that in exact 
terms. He said he would never agree to the elimination of 
any tax where reduction in revenue goes along with it. You 
have to do something further, he added. In other words, 
you would have to have a substitute of some kind. 

Q Are you thinking along those terms? 

The President said his people are. 

Q Sarah McClendon, of several Texas papers. Are the 
press conferences in the future to be along this form? 

The President called attention to the fact that many of 
those present know him and know that he is rather apt to 
change habits at any time. He suggested the present con- 
ference not be taken as a necessary pattern, and that if some 
more convenient method is found—an hour, or a day, or any- 
thing else—he was open to suggestions. 

Q Mr. President, Alan Emory of Watertown, N, Y. Dail 
Times. This is somewhat allied with the beef problem. There 
is also a considerable problem in relation to dairy prices to- 
day. I wonder if you would endorse the proposal to keep 
hearings on problems, such as dairy prices, as close to 
the farmers involved as possible? 

The President replied that that was his intention, and in 
that connection called attention to the fact that representa- 
tives of the dairy industry were in the Department of Agricul- 
ture that morning discussing the problem. Everything that 
has been said and done in the agriculture field since January 
20, he said, has been on the basis of an advisory commission. 
He added that panels have been brought in on wool, sugar 
and nondairy products and thought that there may have 
been six different panels and that they covered the industries 
so far as he knew. 

Q Mr. President, Andrew Tully, Scripps-Howard. Have 
you discovered any other secret agreements except the ones 
signed at Yalta? 

Personally, said the President, he has discovered no se 
cret agreements. He added that he used the word secret ia 
this respect: When the agreements were made, they were 
necessarily secret. Now, they remain secret in this respect, 
that they never have been presented to the Senate for their 
advice and consent and therefore they have never achi 
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standing of proper treaties. So, he said, he was merely 
ing about those agreements, and only parts of those agree- 
snts, which appeared to help the enslavement of the people 
# other lands by their implications. 
Q Mr. President, I am Richard Harkness of NBC. We have 
in the last 10 days or two weeks a welter of statements 
arding Korea—statements attributed to General Van Fleet 
warding an offensive, statements attributed to the testimony 
Dulles, supposedly secret testimony, a statement by a Sena- 
x, sir, that we might use Formosa as an air base for bomb- 
¢ the mainland of China—every conceivable kind of state- 
mt. Can you say anything this morning to clarify this situa- 
ion? 
The President said he could say very little except this: 
meral Van Fleet will come back. He is a classmate of the 
President’s and will undoubtedly come to see him. He sug- 
ed that if the correspondents would like to see the Gen- 
il he would ask him as a personal favor to have a press con- 
ngton ference because he thought the more everyone knew about 
; that Ronditions and how our soldiers are feeling, what the situation 
n bill Rloks like, the better it would be for all of us. The President 
sid he didn’t know about the statements asked about, but 
know that he has said publicly time and again: These matters af- 
vutive fecting the broad policy of the United States, which are not 
Pres. @merely expedient within the proper purview of the responsi- 
ing Mbilities of a mere Commander in Chief, will never be under- 
ssibly ken until they are discussed with proper leaders of Congress, 
ud, if necessary, they will have to act on them. He added 
ninis- Mthat he does not believe in doing these things haphazardly 
vhich Gand in an arbitrary manner. 

Q May Craig, Portland, Me., Press Herald. Mr. President, 
exact #1 may go back to the secret agreements, are you aware that 
on of @ many members of Congress on both sides feel that the agree- 
You Mments were never binding anyway because they were not 
ords, § presented to Congress or to the Senate? 

The President said he thought that in practice certain 
things are binding when people are acting as proper repre- 
sntatives of the United Statcs, such as in war—in establish- 

» the ing staff commands—and that extends out into some fields 
that are political and military in nature. He added that he 
y of #did not agree that nothing can have the binding force of a 
pt to # treaty until it is submitted to the Senate. 
con-§ Q Sir, are you aware many members of Congress also feel 
some § that the President had no right to take us into Korea without 
any- § consulting Congress; also that he had no right to send troops 
toEurope without consulting Congress? 
Daily § The President called Miss Craig’s attention to the fact 
here # that all this took place before he came into office, and 
s to- Raided he was having a hard time trying to determine his 
keep § own path and solving his own problems and was not going 
e to Blick and try to solve those. 

Q I wanted to ask if you had given any thought to your 
id in § rlationship to Congress in those fields? 
enta-§ The President told Miss Craig that he had. He said he 
ficul- § didn’t believe this Government is set up to be operated by 
that § aybody acting alone. He thought it was clear what our 
wary # funding documents mean and he intended to function so 
sion. § fr as he was concerned in that way. Often in emergencies, 
ugar i le said, someone had to act, in disasters, at Corpus Christi, 
have @ overseas in the recent storm where our friends suffered 
tries H sich disaster in Holland. Then they expect somebody to do 
omething. But in the normal cases, he thought, we have 
Have § wur system of consultation to carry out and they will be 
ones § carried out as far as he is concerned. 

Q Joe Fox, Washington, D. C., Evening Star. Is it in- 
) Se Fiended eventually to replace all Americans in Korea with 
South Korean troops? 

_ The President said he didn’t want to discuss such things 
m too great detail, but would say he believes that, as long as 
the United Nations carries responsibilities over there, they 
cannot, as long as there is a dangerous situation, remove them- 
telves completely from the whole area. He said he also be- 
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lieves that the South Koreans are good soldiers and really want 
the opportunity of defending themselves so far as possible; 
namely, they want to be on the front lines and it is merely a 
question of armament, organization and leadership, which is 
difficult to provide. But, he added, as fast as the South Ko- 
reans can go up there, U. N. forces will be pulled back and 
the military authority will have to decide how many of those 
people will have to stay to make certain of their carrying 
out the responsibilities that the U. S. picked up. 

Q Richard Wilson of Cowles Publications. Are you consid- 
ering recommending an embargo or blockade of any kind 
against shipments into Red China? 

The President said it has not been discussed with him 
except in the press. There has been no study brought up to 
him yet, he added, so the answer is that he has no answer. 

Q Burd, Chicago Tribune. Back to taxes, could you say 
when you hope to have the budget balanced? 

The President pointed out that the budget was pre- 
pared and submitted to Congress before the Cabinet officials 
he appointed came in. He added that his appointees are dig- 
ging into every obligation, every authorization asked for, to 


.try to find those places where savings can be made. He re- 


marked that the fiscal year, which is rapidly drawing to a 
close, has a $5.9 billion deficit that can’t be closed. It is just 
too late, he said, but declared his officials are cutting down 
some deficiency appropriations which, he thought, are $9.9 
billions for 1954. That, he declared, is what his Administra- 
tion is working on. When that happens, he said, we can heave 
a sigh of relief and can look forward to tax reduction. 

Q Bob Donovan of the New York Herald Tribune. Mr. 
President, did I understand this correctly on the embargo 
that the question of a blockade has not been brought up to 
you officially? 

The President replied that it has not been brought up 
to him officially. Naturally, he added, he discusses these 
things with a great many people but there has not been a 
study made in the proper sections of the Government that 
has been brought up to him. 

Q That is, they are under consideration but not by you? 

The President said they are under consideration in 
several departments, but not by him. 

Q Gould Lincoln, of the Washington, D. C. Evening Star. 
This is a political question. Mr. Stevenson said at New York 
he feared your Administration might become a “Big Deal” 
because of the businessmen appointed to office. Do you have 
any such fear? 

The President asked whether his questioner had any 
such fear, and added that seriously he would like to make 
himself clear on the subject. First, he said, he was not going 
to engage in semantics that are directed toward gaining po- 
litical advantage. He said he hadn’t time for that. He would 
like to point out that he has lived with the American people; 
very intimately with these people, these youngsters that we 
have sent out to fight our battles. He said he can’t conceive 
of having to answer the charge that he is not concerned with 
158 million Americans. 

Now, he added, we have a Defense Department that spends 
two thirds of all the money we appropriate and it seems to 
him that, if we are going to make big savings in that place, 
we have got to get some businesslike practices there and he 
deliberately went out to find the men who had made the big- 
gest record for efficiency in business to get into that Depart- 
ment. 

In other departments of our Government, he said, he tried 
to find people he thought fitted and he hasn’t paid the slight- 
est attention as to whether they have been in business or not. 
He tried to get people of character. He thought they have 
character and he thinks they are going to do a great job for 
the United States. 

And, concluded the President, with that little bit of what 
you might call a political speech he would bid the ladies 
and gentlemen good-by and look forward to seeing them again. 
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WHY TAXES MUST BE CUT 
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: seas CAN BE CUT, and they will be cut—provided ting down the tax costs imbedded in the prices of goods 
Congress and the country understand why they everybody has to buy. 
must be cut. This is because taxes are reflected in our high price 
For 20 years the psychology in government has been level of today. In one way or another, taxes have been 
based on the fallacious theory that the executive branch added to manufacturing and distribution costs so that 
determines whatever sums it wishes to spend—not the purchasing power of the dollar has been cut in half 
necessarily what ought to be spent. Then the citi- in the last 20 years. The resultant demands for higher 
zens are expected to pay taxes and also lend their sav- and higher wages have produced spirals which have 
ings to meet the budget. - added to the whole strain. 
Today that psychology is being reversed. The execu- 
tive branch of the Government is being warned by a set America has been on the verge of an eco- 
of tragic facts which have been undermining the sta- nomic collapse due to the unsoundness of the dollar, 
bility of our whole economy that the only sums which the virtual exhaustion of the taxing power, and the 
should be spent are those which the total of estimated mounting increases in national debt. 
tax collections will permit. The Eisenhower Administration takes over at a time 
This is a change the American people voted for in when the preceding Administration has left a legacy of 
the last election. near bankruptcy. Another four years of spending with- 
To say that a reduction of taxes is demanded merely out cutting appropriations and reducing taxes would 
because individuals or corporations will thereby have have broken down the entire American industrial ma- 
increased sums left over after taxes is to miss the en- chine. The American people wisely called a _ halt. 
tire point of the controversy. Today we see in the headlines a series of contradic- 
For the real purpose of a tax reduction today is to tory statements about tax reduction. It is being said 
restore the basic economic health of our country. that taxes cannot be reduced until the budget is bal- 
anced. This puts the cart before the horse. Actually 
The crisis we face is this: The strongest in- the budget must not only be balanced but a surplus 
dustrial nation in the world is in danger of a destruc- provided, and this can best be accomplished by first 
tive depression growing out of fiscal errors in the past limiting the tax intake. Then—after the amount avail- 
and the reckless use of the taxing power. able for spending is carefully estimated—is the time 
It should have been obvious long before this that to make an equitable allocation of the tax fund. 
collapse is in store for a government which spends There are no “must” items or sacred items in any 
more than it takes in every year and yet increases tax budget except those directly concerned with survival. 
rates on the theory that the sources of taxation are We should reduce our expense for military defense to 
limitless. It is fundamentally wrong to assume that a the minimum of national safety and then cut any or all 
private-enterprise economy can survive any such drain. other items no matter how long they have existed or 
When the taxing power is abused and the public debt how deeply they are rooted in the budgets of past years. 
is constantly increased, confidence in the monetary This is a painful process. But we must prepare for a 
unit is shaken. The American dollar today is relatively period of “austerity” in government spending. Almost 
stronger than any other currency in the world, but this every item proposed for the federal budget can be justi- 
is merely another way of saying that a man with one fied as “necessary” by some agency of government of 
broken leg is better off than a man with two broken legs. by some interested group. Political and even local busi- 
If the American dollar goes down, all the other ness support can be brought to bear to retain or in- 
currencies will drop even more precipitately. crease certain appropriations. But the answer is to take 
The most important bulwark of the free world today a look at the grim alternative—the hardships that will 
is a sound dollar. But a sound dollar means not just a come to everybody if the entire business structure 
balanced budget. It calls for a surplus in the Treasury breaks down and unemployment ensues. 
and a decreasing tax load. The whole defense of the free world will suffer if the 
Taxes are burdensome on every class but mostly on American dollar collapses. 
the persons of lowest incomes. The solution is not to be The budget can be cut because it must be cut and be- 
found just in changing the individual tax rates to give cause taxes must be reduced. It’s the way to a strongef 
relief to certain income groups. It must come by cut- America. 
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id Judges of fine whiskey always point to 
Kentucky Tavern as the classic example 
of Kentucky Bourbon. With a sure 
iid instinct for the finer things in life, they 
have a special awareness of its rich 
lus bouquet and a real appreciation of its 
rst matchless taste. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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a remarkable new 
bacteriostat to make 
soap do more for you 


A year ago, Monsanto made science news 
with announcement of the first synthetic 

soil conditioner . . . Krilium. 

Today’s Monsanto news is Actamer, the 
Monsanto trade name for 2,2'-thiobis 
(4,6—dichlorophenol). Writers for scientific 
and general publications, who have seen 
preview demonstration of this new bacteriostat, 
predict it will be as revolutionary in the field 
of soaps and other cosmetic products as 
Krilium has proved to be in conditioning soil. 
Actamer can be used as an ingredient in 
soaps, shampoos and other cleansing or 
cosmetic agents to curb body odors and with 
indicated properties in clearing up many 
types of minor skin disorders and complexion 
difficulties. Even a small percentage of 
Actamer in a bar of soap controls bacteria 
commonly responsible for such conditions, 
Its remarkable ability to cling to the skin 
and maintain its protective action has been 
shown in a series of laboratory tests which 
produced a 97.4 per cent reduction in resident 
skin bacteria over a 12-day period. 
Monsanto invites inquiries on Actamer from 
manufacturers of soaps, shampoos, shaving 
creams, lotions and other cosmetics. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Organic Chemicals Division, 

1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
Monsanto Canada Limited, 


Montreal, Vancouver. 
*T rade-mark 
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